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School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


It will soon be Vacation and the time to place 1 new Blackboards in the old School Buildings, as well as 
ide for nice ones in the New Buildings to be completed this year. There is no doubt whatever as to the 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the Best Finished and Most Perfect of any Slate Blackboard in 
the World, receiving 


Highest Award at Columbia Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Write us for prices and full particulars. We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VALLEY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATINGTON, PA. 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as Agents. 





Do You Want a Quartered Oak HAHNEMANN 


OFFICE DESK‘ ? ‘Medical College 22 Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this institution 
will commence September 14, 1894. New college building, 
elevators, restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. Every- 


| thing modern. Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality 
in sex. Send for Lecture Card, Announcement, and sample of 
Tue Crrngue. Address 1I—4 


J.R. COBB, M.D., antici Indiana Ave, » Chicago. 


“Dust- Proof” a 
School Ink=-Wells 


The ordinary metal covered school ink-wells are 
almost worthless. Ink thickens in them from dust, 
rust and evaporation. In many schools they remain 
unused. Why pay for what you connot use? The 
| * Dust-Proof” being a necked bottle, closed with 

= a cork stopper, is both dust-proof and air-tight. 

: wy Boards of Directors should zmsés¢ when buying new 

First-Class in Construction and Finish. School Desks that they be equipped with hand wells. 
MODERATE IN PRICE. They may cost a trifle more, but they will last a life- 

| time. A poor article is dear at any price. 

Delivered in Good Order. Freight Paid to Your It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
Railroad Station. old wells now in use, and replace them with the 

** Dust- Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


If so, or if want anyth n the line ot School 
eet ori ve want anything In thei and prices. ten (10) cents. Address 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., Dust-Proof Ink-Stand Co., 
65 Fifth Avenue, New Yor=. 11-8 | LACASTER, PA. 
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JROF. BLACKIE was once lecturing to 

a new class, with whose personnel he 
was imperfectly acquainted. A student 
rose to read a paragraph, his book in his 
left hand. ‘‘Sir,’’ thundered Blackie, 
‘hold your book in your right hand !’’ 
and as the student would have spoken— 
‘“No words, sir! Your right hand, I 
say!’’ The student held up his right 
arm, ending piteously at the wrist. ‘‘Sir, 
I hae nae right hand,’’ he said. Before 
Blackie could open his lips there arose a 
storm of hisses, and by it his voice was 
overborne. Then the professor left his 
place and went down to the student he 
had unwittingly hurt and put his arm 
around the lad’s shoulders and drew him 
close, and the lad leaned against his 
breast. ‘‘My boy,’’ said Blackie—he 
spoke very softly, yet not so softly but 
that every word was audible in the hush 
that had fallen on the class room—‘‘ my 
boy, you’ll forgive me that I was over- 
rough? I did not know—I did not 
know !’’ He turned to the students, and, 
with a look and tone that came straight 
from his heart, he said: ‘‘ And let me say 
to you all, I am rejoiced to be shown that 
I am teaching a class of gentlemen.’’ 
Scottish lads can cheer as well as hiss, 
and that Blackie learned. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, says that the three char- 
acteristics of modern civilization are the 
railroad, the newspaper, and the common 
school. The railroad means the connec- 
tion of each part of the country with the 


markets of the world. The newspaper 
means the participation of each man and 
woman who can read in the experiences 
of the human race, so that each individual 
may profit by the lives of all his fellow- 
men far and near. The common school 
means the acquisition on the part of each 
boy and girl, whether rich or poor, of the 
necessary knowledge required to read the 
newspaper, and when grown to be men 
and women to make use of the railroad to 


| exchange the products of their own in- 


dustry for a share in the products of the 
world’s industry. 


Tue Ladies’ Home Journal has given 
its readers selections from Henry Ward 
3eecher’s ‘‘ Unprinted Words.’’ Of hered- 
ity he says: ‘‘It seems hard that when 
a man does wrong his children should be 
put under almost irresistible inclination 
to do wrong; it seems hard that when a 
man drinks spirituous liquors his children 
and his children’s children should find 
themselves urged by a burning thirst, 
which they can scarcely withstand, 
toward indulgence in intoxicating drinks; 
it seems hard that diseases should be 
transmitted, and that because a man has 
violated the laws of health, his children 
should be sickly and short-lived—these 
things seem hard so long as we look at 
them only on one side; but what a power 
of restraint this economy has when every 
man feels, ‘I stand not for myself alone, 
but for the whole line of my posterity to 
the third and fourth generation ?’ ’’ 

And of life here and hereafter : ‘‘Hardly 
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anything that could be desired in this 
life has been withheld from me; I have 
had that which many covet and seek for 
in vain; my life all through has been a 
very happy one; it may be said, without 
exception, taking it from beginning to 
end, to have been a life of extraordinary 
prosperity and happiness, although I 
have been a man of war. But there is 
nothing in this world, it seems to me, 
that is to be desired for one single mo- 
ment in comparison with the life beyond. 
If that life is all that we have been taught 
it is—and I believe it to be that and 
abundantly more—then let no man wish 
to stay here. It is true that the going of 
one and another leaves a wound in the 
heart of those that are left behind; but it 
is true, also, that God heals such wounds 


speedily.”’ 





THE investigation of color blindness in 
various countries has shown that in all 
civilized countries there are to be found, 
on an average, four color blind persons 
in every one hundred men, but only one 
who is color blind among five hundred wo- 
men. It thus appears that color blindness 
is twenty times as frequent among men as 
among women. No reason has been as- 
signed for this, except the use of tobacco. 
Tobacco using has been recognized as a 
common cause of eye defects of variotis 
kinds, among the most frequent of which 
is color blindness. Color blindness is, in 
fact, the first symptom of tobacco amau- 
rosis. Color blindness is found to exist 
among the North American Indians in 
the proportion of less than one per cent. 
The use of tobacco must be condemned, 
on every ground of healthy living, as a 
source of race-deterioration.—/ealth. 





AN English woman writer says it is to 
be feared that posterity will never know 
exactly what was the living aspect of 
George Eliot's face. Only a very great 
painter could have seized at once the out- 
line and something of the varying expres- 
sion; and her reluctance to have her por- 
trait taken, her private person made to a 
certain extent public property in that 
way, has deprived us of any such me- 
morial. Future generations will have to 
draw on their imagination to conceive a 
face cast in the massive mold of Savona- 
rola, but spare and spiritualized into a 
closer brotherhood with the other Floren- 
tine of the Divina Commedia. The feat- 
ures might be too large and rugged for 
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womanly beauty; but when the pale face 
was tinged with a faint flush of tender- 
ness or animation, when the wonderful 
eyes were lighted up with eager passion 
and the mouth melted into curves of un- 
utterable sweetness, the soul itself seemed 
to shine through its framework with a 
radiance of almost unearthly power, so 
that a stranger seeing her for the first 
time asked why he had never been told 
she was so beautiful. 


‘‘HE was an amiable man. He was 
fond of me, and I loved him.’’ This is 
the reason given by the venerable poet, 
Dr. Holmes, why one of his instructors 
had influence with him. Here is a truth 
which is very fundamental. A knowl- 
edge of just how the mind works, of the 
relations of percepts and concepts, of the 
most extensive knowledge possible of sci- 
ence and philosophy, the teacher may 
possess; but if he is without that virtue 
that binds the child to him, his teaching, 
so far as it touches motive or develops 
power, is very near zero—certainly but 
the tinkling of a cymbal. So that we 
have no hesitation in saying that she or 
he who has not this gift had better be 
earning his living in some other way 
than that of labor among youthful minds. 
And this is no cant. We do not believe 
in mere sentimentalism, and we have no 
patience with that hypocrisy that talks 
about the ‘dear children,’ and, at the 
same time, sees always the shining dol- 
lar in everything he does in their behalf. 
Neither do we admire very much that 
equally sickly sentiment that would drive 
from the school-room all earnest work, on 
the ground that work is drudgery and 
childhood is the period for play—and we 
might add, to complete the thought, of 
shirking burdens. But we do believe 
that teaching means influence, that the 
imparting of knowledge is merely inci- 
dental, and that there can be little influ- 
ence with the youthful mind unless there 
is between teacher and child that certain 
mysterious power—call it what you please 
—that binds heart to heart, and, there- 
fore, mind to mind.—ducator. 





My scholars filled me with despair as 
morning after morning I gazed into their 
unemotional faces, which remained stolid 
and unchanged as plaster casts, in spite 
of my frantic efforts to brighten them by 
a pleasing thought. To arouse them I 
have resorted to many new plans, one of 
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which I give herein, hoping it will aid 
some other teacher who is similarly af- 
flicted. Before opening one day’s session 
I placed on the front board this list of 
mottoes : 

1. I will, 

2. Try, try again, 

3. Never say fail, 

4. Onward and upward, 

5. Dare to do right, 

6. Perseverance conquers ; 
and told my pupils they were to vote for 
a school motto in regular public election 
style, using the mottoes for candidates 
and allowing the ladies to vote; no can- 
vassing for favorites would be allowed. 
A short explanation of election terms and 
usages was then necessary before proceed- 
ing. Three of the older pupils were ap- 
pointed to serve as clerks of the election. 
These distributed the slips for ballots, 
collected, counted and recorded the votes, 
and brought in the election returns. In 
this case, ‘‘ Never say fail,’’ carried the 
election by a large majority, and was 
duly installed in office above the front 
board, clad in a gala dress of colored 
crayon work. That morning I changed 
their expression. I can recommend the 
little diversion as worth trying.—/opu- 
lar Educator. 


A TEACHER at Wellesley College has 
prepared for the benefit of her pupils a 
list of words to be avoided, among which 
the following appear : 

‘“Expect’’ for “‘suspect.’’ 


” 


‘* First rate’’ as an adverb. 

‘‘Nice’’ indiscriminately. 

‘*Had’’ rather for ‘‘ would’’ rather. 
‘*Had”’ better for ‘‘ would’’ better. 
‘‘Right away ’’ for “ immediately.’ 
‘‘Party’’ for ‘‘ person.”’ 
‘*Promise’’ for ‘‘ assure.’ 
‘* Posted ’’ for ‘‘ informed.’’ 

‘‘ Postgraduate’’ for ‘‘ graduate.’’ 
‘‘Depot’’ for ‘‘ station.’’ 

‘* Stopping ’’ for ‘‘staying.’’ 
‘‘Cunning’’ for ‘‘ smart,’’ ‘‘ dainty. 
‘Cute ’’ for ‘‘ acute.’’ 

‘“Funny ”’ for ‘‘odd’’ or ‘‘ unusual.’’ 


’ 


” 


NoIsE and bustle and stir are not the 
surest indications of work in progress. 
One grasshopper on a fence will make 
more noise than a dozen oxen grazing in 
a field.’ The grasshopper has his place in 
the world, but he is good-for-nothing in 
a yoke. So there are noisier bustlers 
among men, who seem to have no mission 
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except to din the ears ; yet they may have 
a place in the grand economy of life, 
while the more efficient workers are toil- 
ing in thoughtful silence.—.S. S. 7imes. 


THROUGH the week we go down into 
the valleys of care and shadow and toil. 
But our Sabbaths should be hills of light 
and joy in God’s presence. And so, as 
time rolls by, we shall go from mountain 
top to mountain top, till at last we catch 
the glory of the gate and enter in to go 
no more out forever! — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

THE following from one of our secular 
exchanges is worthy to be passed along : 
‘‘School directors through ‘the country 
should see to it that the school-house and 
school grounds are kept in comfortable 
and healthful condition. As a rule not 
enough attention is bestowed upon the 
cleaning and painting of the school build- 
ings. Dingy school buildings and dirty 
grounds are bad educational surround- 
ings ; and cleanliness should be one of the 
branches taught in our common schools. 
Some little fellows get their first and only 
lesson’on this subject in the school room. 
Let it be the best that can be given.’’ 

A LOCAL paper is the authority for the 
following: At a recent school examina- 
tion for girls, one of the tasks was an es- 
say on ‘‘ Boys,’’ and this is one of the 
compositions just as it was handed in by 
a girl of twelve: ‘‘ The boy is not an an- 
imal, yet they can be heard to a consid- 
erable distance. When a boy hollers he 
opens his big mouth like frogs, but girls 
hold, their toung till they are spoke to, 
and then they answer respectable, and 
tell just how it was. A boy thinks him- 
self clever, because he can wade where it 
is deep, but God made the dry land for 
every living thing, and rested on the 
seventh day. When a boy grows up he 
is called a husband and stays out at 
nights; but the grew up girl is a widow 
and keeps house.’’ 

EpiIson when asked concerning his 
first watch said, ‘‘I never owned a watch 
in my life. I never wanted to know 
what time it was.’’ According to the 
story, a gentleman introduced his son to 
the famous electrician, and in the course 
of the conversation suggested that he 
should give the young fellow a motto for 
the business career upon which he was 
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about entering. Edison was silent fora 
moment, and then said, ‘‘ Never look at 
the clock !’’ Probably the boy was more 
or less mystified by this laconic utterance, 
but he will not be long in the company 
of clerks or day-laborers without discover- 
ing that those who take so little interest 
in their work as to be continually asking 
what time it is, are not the ones to get on 
in the world. Success is not for the lazy 
or indifferent. As some one has said, 
‘* The carpenter who stays fifteen minutes 
after hours to finish a job is working to- 
ward a shop of his own.”’ 


THE United States sells its forest lands 
at $2.50 an acre, lumber companies in- 
directly acquiring a square mile of land 
for a little over $1,6c0, while the timber 
on it is often worth over $20,000. The 
French government forests return an 
average profit of $2.50 cents an acre an- 
nually for timber sales, or forest land to 
provide a continual timber supply to two 
and one-half per cent. interest on the 
value of the land. The United States 
now owns only enough to supply its 
present population, if forests are managed 
and lumber used as in Germany.* The 
United States is exactly in the position of 
aman making large drafts upon and us- 
ing up an immense idle capital, which, if 
properly invested, would return an inter- 
est sufficient for his expenditures. In 
1885 the Government of Bavaria sent an 
expert forester to study the timbers of 
the United States, who stated: ‘‘ In fifty 
years you will have to import your tim- 
ber, and as you will probably have a 
preference for American kinds, we shall 
now begin to grow them, in order to be 
ready to send them to you at the proper 
time.’’—Cendury. 


PERSONAL religion is not thinking 
right things about God, though it is very 
important that we get at the truth as 
nearly as we can. Personal religion is 
not worshiping God in the church, though 
I believe that many of us get the inspira- 
tion of the divine presence in the church, 
which we can carry out through all the 
week. Personal religion is, first of all, 
hearing God’s voice, and obeying it; sec- 
ondly, taking God as the ideal we wish 
to be like; thirdly, seeing more or less 
clearly life from his point of view; fourthly 
and lastly, thrilling ourselves with the 
thought that His Spirit may follow us, 
and we ourselves may be the sons of God 
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in very truth, and receiving that Spirit 
and living as Hischildren. All life has 
this for its issue. We are not put in life 
that we may heap up money and leave it 
for other people to look after. We are 
not put in life that we may pass from the 
cradle to the grave, leaving no trail be- 
hind us, like a trackless bird or a ship on 
the ocean. Life is a great school. We 
enter at the cradle, we graduate at the 
grave; and all through it there is one 
lesson that we are learning. That one 
lesson is God—God in sorrow comforting, 
God in perplexity enlightening, God up- 
lifting, God through all. We are learn- 
ing God because we are learning truth 
and righteousness and honor and man- 
hood and love.—Lyman Abbott. 





‘‘ALL one’s life,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘is a 
music if one touches the notes rightly and 
in time.’’ A young girl who was dissat- 
isfied with her home life, and always 
talking of her grievances, and showing 
her discontent in voice, look and manner, 
surprised a friend whom she met one day 
with her quick step, and bright smile, and 
happy voice. ‘‘ How are things at home?”’ 
the friend asked, thinking that some good 
news had made the change. ‘‘Oh, every- 
thing is just the same, but I am different,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘‘ THE disposition to give a cup of cold 
water,’’ says Dr. Holmes, ‘‘is far nobler 
property than the finest intellect.’’ A 
little girl dropped a package she was 
carrying, and the contents — several 
pounds of sugar—were scattered on the 
pavement. The passers-by laughed. 
Some said, ‘‘ Poor girl, it’s too bad ;’’ but 
no one offered to assist her, until a news- 
boy came along and saw the wreck. He 
promptly stopped, and kneeling down, he 
took a couple of the evening papers that 
he had paid for, gathered up what sugar 
he could, wrapped it up neatly, and, tying 
the bundle, gave it to the little girl and 
started off. 


THERE is nothing better than to be 
happy ; joy is the real root of morality ; 
no virtue is worth praising which does 
not spring from minds contented and con- 
vinced, and free of dread and gloom. No 
religion was ever divine which relied on 
terror instead of love ; and no: philosophy 
will bear any good fruit which propounds 
despair and deduces annihilation. This 
is where, by their own true instincts, the 
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great poets have done so much more for 
mankind than most of its benefactors, de- 
lighting as they do in life, and preserving 
amid its deepest mysteries and hardest 
puzzles a divine serenity about its origin 
and purpose. Observe our English 
Shakespeare! How calm, how compla- 
cent, how assured his glorious genius al- 
ways abides! A page of him taken al- 
most anywhere—set beside a page of 
modern pessimism—is like the speech of 
a prince in his pleasure-house compared 
with the moanings of a sick wretch in a 
Spital. All genuine poets, from Homer 
to Browning, are radically joyous. Keats 
writes : 
They shall be accounted poet-kings 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 

And Hafiz says: ‘‘It is whispered of 
me in Shiraz that I was sad, but what 
had I to do with sadness?’’ Art in all 
its highest forms bears no message so im- 
perative as to emphasize the beauty and 
maintain the dignity and delight of life ; 
and you may judge first-class writers and 
painters, as we shall some day judge 
philosophers, by their fidelity to this 
wholesome errand of joy.—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 


‘‘Lost yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 


each set with sixty golden minutes. No 
reward offered, for they are gone forever.”’ 
—Fforace Mann. 
THE MINUTES. 

We are but minutes—little things— 

Each one furnished with sixty wings, 

With which we fly on our unseen track; 

And not a minute ever comes back. 

We are but minutes; yet each one bears 

A little burden of joys and cares; 

Take patiently the minutes of pain— 

The worst of minutes cannot remain. 

We are but minutes; yet we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 

Taste their sweetness while yet we stay— 

It takes but a minute to fly away. 

We are but minutes; use us well; 

For how we are used we must one day tell. 

Who uses minutes has hours to use; 

Who loses minutes whole years must lose. 


SHAKESPEARE’S lack of education has 
often been referred to. It is said that he 
knew a ‘‘ little Latin and less Greek;’’ that 
he did not know the classic writers. And 
some one replies that, what was of great 
moment, the classic writers did not know 
Shakespeare. It is a current remark 
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about a class of people who stand out 
from their fellows because of great power 
of thought, skill in using faculties and 
depth of experience, but who have had 
little schooling, that they lack education. 
We often hear it said of men in important 
positions in school work, who “‘ by force 
have made their merit known’’ but have 
not gone through the formal college cur- 
riculum, that they lack education. The 
superintendent of a school who brings 
all his energies to bear on the problem 
before him may be therein deprived of 
pursuing Latin, Greek and mathematics 
in a college, but in these days, when one 
subject is thought to have as much edu- 
cational virtue as another, if properly 
pursued, who will admit that such a man 
lacks schooling? Does education consist 
in knowing certain definite things, or in 
power and versatility’ of thought and 
emotion, which elevate the life into truth 
and virtue, and which may come from 
any form of true and deep experience a 
person has with the world about him? 
Shall we revise such a man’s education, or 
our own notion of education ?—/ndiana 
School Journal, 

It ‘is often said, ‘‘ Boys are naturally 
cruel,’’ but I do not believe it. Some 
boys do, it is true, find pleasure in tor- 
menting cats and dogs, and other helpless 
animals, but not all boys care for that 
kind of fun (?); and most boys have gen- 
tle hearts, though they are sometimes 
very thoughtless. 

A lady, whose little girl had the mis- 
fortune to be sadly marked about the face, 
hesitated about sending her to school, 
fearing the boys would make fun of her. 
Persuaded by the teacher to make the 
trial anyway, the little one was sent, and 
timidly came into the school-room one 
morning after all the pupils were seated. 
To their honor it may be said that, instead 
of ‘‘making fun,’’ or even smiling slyly, 
every boy in the room, after a hurried, 
pitying glance at the marred face, quickly 
looked the other way; and the little one 
has never met with any but the kindest 
treatment, and has never been made to 
think herself different from the rest of the 
children. That is true politeness, and is 
far removed from cruelty. 

HERE is another incident, told by the 
Detroit -ree Press: On the corner of one 
of the business streets of the city the other 
morning a shoe-black had just finished 
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polishing the shoes on a well-dressed, 
gentle-appearing man. The latter was 
unfortunate in having a deformity which 
compelled him to wear a shoe on one of 
his feet with an exceedingly thick sole, 
thus endeavoring to make up mechani- 
cally for what nature had denied him. 
** How much shall I pay you ?’’ he asked 
the boy. ‘‘Five cents, sir.’”’ ‘‘ Oh! but 
you should have more than five cents for 
polishing my shoes,’’ said the gentleman, 
tapping the thick sole significantly with 
his cane. ‘‘No, sir,’’ said the boy. 
‘*Five cents is enough. I don’t want to 


make no money out o’ your hard luck.’’ 
The customer handed out a coin, laid his 
hand on the youngster’s head for a mo- 
ment, and passed on.— Sydney Methodist. 


No man can pass into eternity, for 
he is already in it. The dead are no 
more in eternity now than they always 
were, or than every one of us is at this 
moment. We may ignore the things 
eternal; shut our eyes hard to them; live 
as though they had no existence—never- 
theless, eternity is around us here, now, 
at this moment, at all moments; and it 
will have been around us every day of 
our ignorant, sinful, selfish lives. Its 
stars are even over our head, while we 
are so dilligent in the dust of our worldli- 
ness, or in the tainted stream of our 
desires. The dull brute globe moves 
through its ether and knows it not; even 
so our souls are bathed in eternity and 
are never conscious of it.—/arrar. 


WHAT is a man? A creation of God, 
endowed with certain faculties, body, 
mind and soul, for the proper use of which 
he is responsible to his Creator. At birth 
he is a bundle of dormant possibilities; at 
death he is a bundle of realized and 
wasted possibilities. To perfect every 
endowment, to realize every possibility, 
to become a person, a complete unit in the 
sum total of humanity, is the end of 
every man. Whatisamonkey? Acre- 
ation, of God, endowed with body and the 
instinct to preserve it, but not responsible 
for his actions. An animal, whose duty 
in life it is to eat, sleep, and do as it sees 
other monkeys do. Perhaps he was cre- 
ated to show human apes how silly they 
are. If that is not the purpose of his cre- 
ation, I confess I don’t know what it was. 
How can a man become a monkey? By 
giving up his individuality and becoming 
a mimic of the senseless conventionalities 
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of other human apes. By neglecting the 
development of his powers of mind and 
soul. By looking on wealth and the ease 
it will purchase as the greatest good to be 
obtained in this world. Man needs only 
to eat, sleep, and seek to conform his life 
to what society calls ‘‘ good form,’’ to 
conform to the opinions of other people 
and have none of his own, to be a slave 
of fashion, a creature of the tailor, a dupe 
of society, the tool of the scheming par- 
tisan. Man, the noblest of God’s cre- 
ations, is but a step removed from his 
Darwinian predecessor. The step across 
this boundary is far too often taken.—F. 
& M. College Student. 


COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS. 


OW to increase the allurements of 

country life and check the move- 
ment of the rural population toward the 
cities, has become one of the serious prob- 
lems of our day. A writer in the current 
number of the ‘‘New England Maga- 
zine’’ thinks he has found the secret of 
the unmistakable tendency of country 
people to migrate to the towns in the de- 
fective system of schooling in the coun- 
try. He says: ‘‘ The common school sys- 
tem is educating its pupils away from the 
farms, and is not adapted to create a race 
of farmers capable of adjusting them- 
selves to the times. What we want of 
our country schools is to make the farm- 
ing of to-day intelligent, interesting, and 
profitable. 

‘It is possible for a system of educa- 
tion to become entirely foreign to the age 
in which it is in practice. Certainly the 
farmer must insist that the tendency of 
the school shall not be to take his chil- 
dren away from the farm, unsettle the 
home instinct, unfit them to be happy ag- 
riculturists and turn them over in a 
ceaseless tide into shopkeepers and 
tradesmen.’’ 

The common school system in the 
country has failed to keep pace with the 
public school system in cities, imperfect 
as the latter may be, because it has 
omitted to introduce certain studies di- 
rectly bearing upon the farmer’s calling. 
The recent introduction of manual train- 
ing schools in the public school system in 
cities, by which students may be 
equipped to take up trades which flourish 
best in cities, is an illustration of an ef- 
fort to make the city schools serve a more 
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practical purpose than they once did. 
In the report of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education of 1893, the Board says: 
‘“The value of manual training is now 
conceded by many who heretofore 
doubted it to be properly a part of public 
school work. Such training results in 
close attention, accurate observation, 
concentration of thought, keener intelli- 
gence and a relish for the higher forms of 
skilled labor. About 70 per cent. take to 
those industrial pursuits in which the 
trained hands play an important part, and 
in such callings men who have been thus 
trained are in demand.’’ The manual 
training and industrial art departments of 
city common school education are there- 
fore preparing city youth directly for 
city employments. What are the coun- 
try schools doing for agriculture, the 
farmer’s calling? Very little, indeed, so 
far as specialized studies are involved. 
How many of those who have been 
educated in the country schools, not 
those of country towns, but the schools 
of the real countryside, have seen a 
botanical, geological or chemical text 
book in use within them? How many of 
the country school teachers are equipped, 
even in the most superficial way, to 


teach the rudiments of such studies? 
They are not found on the curriculum of 


the country school. Yet these sciences 
have an exceedingly intimate connection 
with agriculture, and a knowledge of 
them, sufficient for practical purposes, 
should be the ambition of the intelligent 
farmer. The country school educates 
men for clerks, for professions, and only 
incidentally for the farm. The Penn- 
sylvania country school is a fair example 
of Mr. Powell’s charge in the article to 
which reference has been made, and 
which has been briefly quoted in the 
foregoing extract. ‘‘It is possible for a 
system of education to become foreign to 
the age in which it is in practice.’’ 

More attention to studies which can be 
pursued with peculiar advantages in the 
country, with less devotion to a purely 
‘‘literary’’ education, is urgently de- 
manded in ourrural schools. The botany 
and geology classes which invade the 
country every spring are city folk, who 
find in the fields and the hills ‘‘ a plea- 
sure, a delight and a desire,’’ to which 
the country lad is likely to be a total 
stranger. The botanical text-books and 
popular manuals on the subject, which 
are being published so abundantly and 
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cheaply, grace very few country homes. 
The townspeople are the best patrons of 
this countryside literature. 

It is not the aim of the common school 
to graduate fully-fledged scientists, as it 
is not the design of the city manual train- 
ing school to graduate skilled workmen. 
The world smiles at the youth who an- 
nounced that he was going to school to 
learn to be a college president. It is the 
object of the public schools to give our 
youth a fair start in life that they may 
cope ‘‘ each with his fronting foe’’ in the 
fierce competition of modern business 
and iudustrial life. The city school has 
conformed in a measure to these modern 
requirements, but the country school, 
which should help to make country life 
attractive and farming pay, isdving little 
for the farm.—FPAiladelphia Ledger. 


> 


POEMS AND STORIES. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


lx lessons which provide material for 

language lessons, as far as thought 
getting is concerned, are in two classes: 
those in which the material is gained 
through observation on the part of the 
child, and others in which the child gets 
his needed thought through listening to 
the teacher’s story or through reading 
for himself. 

Among the many subjects which might 
well be chosen for the language lessons, 
the writer has come to select two chief 
sources—science and literature, including 
history. The work which the child does 
in observation is incomplete unless it is 
re-enforced and interpreted by the obser- 
vation of others, and this re-enforcement 
must come through reading. Again, the 
observation helps the child to interpret 
what he reads,,and makes the poem or 
story more clear than if he himself had 
not been open-eyed to his own surround- 
ings. If the general lessons are chosen 
in these two lines, the language lessons 
will naturally be associated with them, 
and the work in each line will supple- 
ment that of the other. In considering 
the language lesson as such, we must re- 
member that its purpose is both thought 
and expression. Through the study of 
the poem or story the child will obtain 
new material for expression. His hori- 
zon is widened by going beyond that 
which he himself has seen, by reaching 
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out into the new fields which his obser- 
vation has enabled him to discover. 

In thinking of the observation lesson 
isolated from such reading or study, we 
are reminded of Sam Weller’s reply to 
the inquiry as to whether he had seen a 
certain important event in which Mr. 
Pickwick was interested, ‘‘ Having only 
eyes, my wision is limited.’’ The child’s 
vision is limited, if he has not been 
taught to see with the mind’s eye, to use 
his imagination, and to translate the new 
through his knowledge of the old. So 
the story, the poem, and the fable, should 
be brought into the school-room, intro- 
duced into the language class as well as 
into the reading, and used to supplement 
and complete the science lessons. 

If the child is to gain thought which 
becomes his own and is afterwards to ex- 
press it, this thought should be, in every 
case, worth the getting—something that 
will not only add to his knowledge, but 
which will accustom him to the beautiful 
in thought and expression, and so will 
inspire him to follow higher ideals. All 
the stories or poems should be the best 
which the child is capable of hearing and 
appreciating. Wemake a mistake when 
we read down to the children, when we 
imagine that all truth must be diluted 
before they can hear it or attempt to as- 
similate it. The child is by nature a 
poet ; he appreciates what is most beauti- 
ful in poetry ; he will prefer the poem to 
the jingle ; will unconsciously select that 
which is best, and things which he cannot 
understand will remain with him in his 
memory, recurring again and again as 
some association recalls them, until his 
later experience has enabled him to inter- 
pret them, and they come with new full- 
ness of truth or beauty in his time of 
need. But the period of his childhood is 
the period in which he should become 
familiar with beauty of thought and ex- 
pression; not through analysis—that 
time is not yet—but through simple ab- 
sorption of the ideas presented to him in 
the rhythmic poem orstory. There is no 
other period when he takes so strong and 
eager hold upon such things. He ab- 
sorbs now what he will interpret here- 
after, and he should be made familiar 
with the good in order that when he 
comes to the time of choice, with the 
power of reading to serve as a key to un- 
lock the door of the treasure-house, he 
shall know the gold from the dross and 
will choose that which is of eternal worth. 
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In his beautiful preface to Child Life 
in Prose, Whittier wrote, ‘‘ The child is 
always something of a poet, if he cannot 
analyze with Wordsworth and Tennyson 
the emotions which expand his being. 
Within his fullness of lifé blest above the 
birds and flowers, he finds with them all 
nature plastic to his mind and eye. The 
soul and the whole of childhood are one 
—not irreverently—as Jean Paul said, ‘I 
love God and little children; ye stand 
nearest to Him, ye little ones.’ ’’ 

The truth which Whittier has so em- 
phasized has been illustrated over and 
again in our primary schoolrooms. We 
have seen children drinking in the story 
of ‘‘Hiawatha’’ or Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow- 
bound,’’ or reciting with joyful voices 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Song of the Brook,’’ or 
singing still more sweetly his ‘‘ Sweet 
and low, Wind of the western sea.’’ I 
remember a class of first-grade pupils 
who could recite pages of Hiawatha, and 
whose chief delight was to play it, tak- 
ing the part of the pines and fir trees and 
the animals in the forest, of ‘‘ Nokomis ”’ 
and ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and even representing 
the wigwam. Their eyes kindled as they 
recited the beautiful words, and their 
lives were beautified and made happier 
by the thoughts and pictures which had 
entered into them through their study of 
the poem. Children whose home life 
was narrowed and dwarfed, whose oppor- 
tunities were meager, whose surround- 
ings were rough and poor, entered into 
the spirit of the poem with the same 
eagerness as did the children of more 
favored homes. A class of Bohemians 
and Italians in a primary grade in Min- 
neapolis learned nearly all of Whittier’s 
‘* Snowbound,’’ and begged to be allowed 
to continue their study when the time 
came for changing the course of the re- 
citations. A class of little Scandinavian 
children to whom had been read Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘My Lost 
Youth,’’ turned in troubled disappoint- 
ment to the teacher as she closed her 
book at the third stanza, saying, ‘‘ That 
is all you can understand.’’ ‘‘Do read 
it to us, even if we do not understand,”’ 
they pleaded, touched and held by the 
rhythm of the poem and the beauty of 
expression, which they felt, even if they 
did not understand. 

Out of such teaching should come 
greater power of imagination, pure and 
beautiful pictures, ideals of what is strong 
and noble and true, as history has shown 
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us these virtues, and a love for the 
beautiful strong enough to lead the child 
away from the slough of trash which is 
waiting to swallow him up. 

The stories chosen for the language 
lesson should be fables or parables, teach- 
ing truth in the form which the children 
love so well, or anecdotes embodying the 
truth in heroic form. Much as children 
love the marvelous and delight to hear 
the animal speak, or see the brave invar- 
iably winning renown and the beautiful 
invariably inheriting riches and bliss, 
they are still more entranced by the 
stories of real life—the true stories for 
which they plead and for whose repeti- 
tion they constantly urge. 

The teacher will find numerous sources 
upon which she can draw for her stories, 
but she will find no one book or paper 
which will contain sufficient material 
suitable for her class, nor would it be 
best if she could. The story which will 
teach the child most is the one which she 
herself loves and appreciates, which she 
remembers because she has loved and ap- 
preciated it. The best poets should be 
read, the best books should be studied, 
myths and fables and traditions should 
yield their treasures, and history should 
pledge its heroes to the teachers of little 
children. All that is best in her life af- 
fects the life of the children ; that which 
is most truly hers affects them most. No 
story which she reads from the book to 
her class will have the power or charm of 
the story that she tells because she has 
loved it, has sympathized with the truth 
which it expresses, or has lived the exper- 
ience.—A merican Teacher. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


My DEAR JOHN: I understand that 
you are to take charge of your new school 
on Tuesday, and that you would like to 
have a few hints or suggestions that may 
be of assistance to you in your new 
duties. The first piece of philosophy 
that I have to communicate to you is 
taken from an old Greek book which con- 
tains several letters written in a decidedly 
original vein, two or three of them ad- 
dressed to young people of your own age. 
In this book I remember meeting with 
the following remarkable expression : 
“* Neither give place to the Devil,’’ and I 
have often wished that I could have 
these half-dozen words painted in bright 
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crimson letters at the back part of every 
class-room in the world, directly in front 
of the teacher’s eyes. Satan will enter in 
and take his place in your school every 
day—especially on dull, stormy, rainy 
days, and particularly in the afternoons 
—unless you actually crowd him out by 
keeping every one busy and interested in 
the work of the class to which he or she 
belongs. 

You need to be in your place very early 
on the morning of the opening of your 
school, not later than forty minutes before 
school time. Take with you a few sheets 
of foolscap and tear one or two of them 
up into small pieces, about three inches 
by two and a half, having the ruled lines 
lengthwise. Write on two or three 
dozen of these slips along the margin, 
Parent’s name, Pupil’s name, Age, Class, 
Why do you come to school? What do 
you wish to become? Have these ready, 
if possible, before the arrival of the first 
pupil, and after a cordial greeting ask 
him or her to fill up the form. Do the 
same with every other pupil immediately 
after his entrance into the schoolroom. 
The last two questions will help you to 
talk to your pupils about their past 
studies and their future plans, and at 
nine o’clock you will know every one by 
name-and have some insight into the mo- 
tives that bring them together. Pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock ask all the pupils to 
seat themselves at their desks, but say 
nothing about the location or position. 
Do not talk too much; allow the pupils to 
choose their own seats. 

As soon as all are in their places, read 
the fourth chapter of Proverbs and open 
the school with the Lord’s Prayer. Ask 
the pupils to look at their readers and 
prepare a reading lesson, any one they 
choose to select, each one for himself. 
In the meantime, classify the names on 
your slips in alphabetical order if you 
have not already done so, and rapidly 
copy them out on a sheet of your fools- 
cap. Check over the list and place a 
figure opposite each name to indicate the 
class to which each pupil nominally be- 
longs, and put a pin to hold this sheet on 
your desk before you. Quickly make 
another copy of this list, which as you 
perceive is to be a temporary register for 
a day or two, but in the second copy put 
down the names by classes, still in alpha- 
betic order. All this will take a com- 
paratively short time, and you are ready 
to begin your work. If any other pupils 
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arrive late, hand them slips and quietly 
ask to have them filled up properly. 
Write these names on your sheets oppo- 
site their proper places. 

Now call on some senior pupil to come 
forward and read a page—not less than a 
page—of the lesson he or she has se- 
lected. Do not criticise the reader, but 
if necessary render {what help may be 
needed to assist the pupil over the hard 
places. Next call up another pupil by 
name from a different class, following the 
same uncritical method and doing your 
best to assist the reader when necessary. 
It would be better not to correct mistakes 
at all so long as the pupil does not come 
to a dead pause. Take another pupil 
from a lower class, then one from the 
highest class, and so on, so that no pupil 
can have any hint as to histurn. This 
uncertainty and the novelty of the exer- 
cise will be sufficient to keep the atten- 
tion of the school for an hour, if you 
choose to prolong the lesson to that 
length. 

While this reading is going on use 
your eyes to observe the general de- 
meanor of your class, and you will, no 
doubt, discover that in taking their seats 
the birds of a feather have flocked to- 
gether. Study them carefully as the 
reading proceeds, and the moment you 
observe a careless or noisy pupil, select 
that person as the next to be called up. 
By way of surprise call on this same 
pupil to come forward and read again if 
the whispering or restlessness recurs. 

Do not talk too much; leave a certain 
part of your plans to be revealed by what 
you do rather than by what you say. 

When you are satisfied with the gen- 
eral examination of the reading, write on 
the blackboard a few questions in arith- 
metic, of several different degrees of dif- 
ficulty. These should be carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, and should include 
some work for every class. Let the 
pupils proceed to: do these questions at 
their desks, while you take your place 
behind the pupils and observe how they 
set to work, using all your perceptive 
faculties to note the individul character 
and foibles of each pupil. Study your 
pupils till you know them as well as 
possible. 

A few minutes before recess time, take 
your class sheet and assign to each class 
a definite piece of work to be done im- 
mediately after the ten minutes’ inter- 
mission, in accordance with the time- 
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table you prepared before coming to 
school. The first period of school is then 
over without any awkward pause, with- 
out any long address, without any enun- 
ciation of rules and penalties, and you 
now proceed with confidence along the 
systematic track you have laid out for the 
rest of the day. Dismiss early on the 
first day, after you have carefully assigned 
very short home lessons. 

Next morning, as soon as prayers are 
over, seat the whole school in the alpha- 
betic order of your register list, taking all 
the care you can to separate as far as pos- 
sible all the pupils who show special 
anxiety to sit together. You wlll thus 
very effectually isolate the worst talkers 
and the most restless scholars, and place 
them under better conditions for steady 
attention and diligent work. Bring your 
school diary or note-book on this day, 
and keep a minute and accurate record of 
all you do and every incident that recurs 
in your work on every day.—Canada Ed. 


Journal. 
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DISTINCTIVE IDEA IN 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 





THE 


BY DAVID M. KELSEY. 


IXTY years ago Carlyle exclaimed: 


‘‘My teachers were hide-bound ped- 
ants, without knowledge of man’s nature 
or boys. Innumerable dead vocables they 
crammed into me, and called it fostering 
the growth of the mind.’’ The Bible 
says that the time shall come when ‘‘ na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 
But they shall sit, every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, and none 
shall make them afraid,’’ and ‘‘all the 
people shall sing of the goodness of the 
Lord.’’ And we believe that God is using 
our system of public instruction to hasten 
the day. 

The verb /o educate is not limited by the 
one word knowledge. The entire sum of 
outside influences upon a child are yet 
less potent in his moulding than are the 
unfolding of the hidden forces of his hu- 
man soul. Heredity is more powerful 
than habit. Genius, which is inherited, 
must ever triumph over talent, which is 
acquired. If this is so, when you have 
taught a child to sing, to enjoy and un- 
derstand good music universal, you have 
set in motion a train of influences which 
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will increase and gather power through 
coming generations. We say that man 
has five senses. Through them we reach, 
influence and fashion him. It is a curi- 
ous fact that every distinctive age in the 
history of mankind has been character- 
ized by the special cultivation of some one 
sense over the other. To-day the sense 
of sight is the shrine at which we worship, 
and beauty of form and color must delight 
us at every turn. 

When we say a thing is beautiful, we 
mean to the eve. We borrow every use- 
ful adjective to describe the pleasure we 
derive from seeing. That of hearing is 
so slight we need no modifiers. Sigh/ is 
the shrine at which we worship to-day. 
But there is one sense left for the future 
which, when fully realized and developed 
and wedded to the others, will yield the 
acme of cultured pleasure. When we 
have obeyed the command, ‘‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear,’’ hearing 
and sight which are mental shall put 
down the other senses which are carnal, 
and thereby the fashion of our souls shall 
be made better. 

What is to cultivate this neglected 
sense of hearing again? Music. But it 
is a source of growing wonderment that 


in the face of the fact that music is rapidly 
spreading, entering home, school, and 
public place, it is not better understood. 
The capacities and peculiar adaptabilities 
of music for every condition of the human 


family have now been established. We 
must therefore hasten to rescue the intel- 
lectually blind and deaf lovers of music 
till they can hear voices, though they fail 
to interpret what is expressed; and this is 
a teacher’s work. The greatest need in 
the art culture of to-day is education in 
the art of listening to good music. 

The lesson brought to you to-day is a 
call to awaken to the zeeds of the hour. 
The low and humble in England, Ger- 
many, or Italy sing as naturally and often 
as they speak. We have forbidden music 
in our churches, and forgotten it in our 
homes, while they have fostered it at 
every turn, even by royal patronage and 
subsidy, quite beyond our reckoning. 
Education means the development of the 
whole man,—not the fashioning of his 
mind to the neglect of body and soul, nor 
yet of mind and body to the neglect of 
the soul alone. We develop the body; 
we also zealously over-do the mind work. 
But who is charged with over-developing 
the soul of his pupil? 
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reality within which the conscientious 
teacher of the future will reach and fash- 
ion by such studies as develop memory, 
feeling, emotion, and their expression, of 
which studies music is the pioneer. 

Music is the highest form of expression 
known by man in earth or heaven. Ap- 
ply it first to your own soul growth, then 
prove it in the school-room. It does its 
work far easier than most subjects. Proof 
enough of its utility is found in the fact 
that over go per cent. of all pupils develop 
into singers, and that all children, when 
once started right, sing as naturally and 
beautifully as they walk and breathe. 
There is proof enough of its humanity in 
the fact that the blood of every nation 
tingles under itscharm. There is proof 
enough of its spirituality in thac its aid 
is sought by the worshiper of every creed. 
There is proof enough of its genuineness 
in the fact that, though you may deny 
him its pleasures in home and school, the 
boy buys a Jew’s-harp, and the poorest 
laborer lightens his task by song. 

Have you singing in your school? By 
all means. It were a great shame to let 
it take long periods or become a bore as 
a ‘‘subject,’’ but if you adopt it in the 
high spirit, you will be thankfully aston- 
ished at what you have wrought. Watch 
that tired class sing a song from memory 
after an hour’s work on an examination. 
See the knit brows give way and lines of 
care fade out, as by magic! Take an op- 
posite case. A class has not had enough 
work, and is noisy. Let them start a 
song, and watch the effect. Not one 
sound or motion! The pupil who is sing- 
ing is sti/. Is a class cold? Singing 
will warm them. Is the room made too 
dark and dismal for study by a sudden 
shower? Singing will cheer it. Are 
teachers and pupils cross to each other? 
One song is a swift and positive cure. 
‘“The devil never comes where good mu- 
sic is,’’ said a reform schoolmaster. 

Permit the interpolation of a few prac- 
tical points here. Do not be frightened 
by the great talk of methods in music. 
Remember the best in music, even more 
than in anything else, is invisible, and a 
living reality. 

Attempt little in music. Allow noth- 
ing to divert you from the main idea the 
first year, which is right voice develop- 
ment, and through it the training of the 
ear. Master this problem yourself, for 
yourself, and you are ready. Aim at the 
voice, but let the pupil /Azmk sounds from 
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the first. Stick to what you may term 
primary methods in your music, through 
every grade of work. There zs nothing 
else in school music. In songs, the re- 
verse. Have no namby-pamby jingles. 
Any song worth singing is worth remem- 
bering—and who would memorize any 
but the best? Judge a song by its liter- 
ary worth and musical simplicity. The 
grandest songs I know are of smooth and 
simple melody and short compass. Teach 
music in good-nature always. Find a 
way to insist on recitation and attention 
in the subject without resorting to direct 
compulsion. A tone with no joy in it is 
worthless. Train your own ear to pitch, 
and keep every moment’s work in the 
best range for the pupil, regardless of the 
written pitch. Do not shun minor. It 
should occupy the same amount of atten- 
tion as major, but no ‘‘course’’ offers 
such material. Remember, to be able to 
write music from dictation is always a 
fair test. There is no education in any- 
thing less than this. It must come, and 
come before sight-singing, as a character 
will be meaningless till the thing symbol- 
ized has been grasped mentally by the 
child. Attempt no ‘‘effect’’ with young 
singers. Sentiment and emotion come 
last in the study. 
always have. Never attempt motion 
songs if you value the music. Music it- 
self is a far higher form of expression 
than pantomime. Acquaint yourself with 
all individual cases at all peculiar, but al- 
ways in the confidence of and sympathy 
with the pupil. Sing as often as possible 
—twice a day at least. Note how much 
worse it goes on Mondays because of the 
break. Learn to drop work and sing a 
moment any time. Never attempt sing- 
ing without perfect order, however, es- 
pecially as to position. Insist on position 
—erect, active, vivific. Control your 
pupils’ tastes. Do not let them make the 
mistake of deeming an old song a worn- 
out song. Not one new song in twenty 
is of any permanent value. Be content 
with a small stock of choice, well-learned 
old songs—say six patriotic, as many 
social, and another dozen semi-spiritual, 
for opening and other exercises. Should 
it not form a short segment of that circle 
of ‘‘harmonious development’’ for the 
first six years of school? The evolution 
of the American race is going on at a tre- 
mendous rate. What is needed is not 
business, or money-making methods, but 
a quieting, culturing, cooling outlet to 
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our energies. Shall not the human soul 
claim a right to a moment of quiet for in- 
struction in this art of peace? 

Music is the decoration of a thought, 
and should crystallize into emotion. 
Music is the final decoration of all senti- 
ment. Words often fail us, but music 
never. From the time that the morning 
stars sang together at the prospect of the 
birth of another planet (our earth) until 
the cup of man’s realization is full and 
the last requiem of the universe has died 
away, music shall never fail in expressing 
the unspeakable emotions of God's creat- 
ures. Memory fails, but one breath of 
melody is ever sufficient to set in motion 
the revolving wheels of recollection, and 
heart-throbs long buried return. Utter 
the grandest words known to intellect— 
one breath of song outlasts them ail. 
There is no such invoker of the ghosts of 
the past as an old song. Every picture 
of love and hatred, of promise and disap- 
pointment at a mother’s knee, return in 
a shower of tears. 

Music is a condensed form of expres- 
sion—another higher form of words; for 
words limit, while in this more emotional 
expression the wings of our imagination 
are set free. Againcome the sturdy words 
of Carlyle—‘'See deep enough, and you 
will see musically,’’—echoed by Ruskin, 
‘‘All one’s life is music, if one sets the 
strings rightly, and in tune.”’ 

Your success in this life of music first 
lies in knowledge—its metaphysics; then 
in imagination—its sentiment; and lastly, 
in feeling—-its emotion. Try it; it will 
fashion you anew; it will cultivate your 
mind; it will vivify your body; it will 
enlarge your soul; it will add a line of 
beauty to every form, color to every land- 
scape, joy to all life, and glory to your 
memory. Neglect it, and though you 
may here havea perfectly developed body, 
fat purse, and perchance a well-stored 
mind, you run sad risk of having a lean 
soul. Mind, memory, money, and the 
very body itself, may fade and pass away, 
but ‘‘the soul shall live forever.”’ 

Then cherish music until your very 
soul and life are attuned to the harmonies 
of the universe, until the music of the 
spheres rings continually in your ears, 
until the flutes of the field birds, the harps 
of the mountain forests, the great ocean 
organ, and even the diapason of Jehovah's 
thunderings, charm, not fright, your list- 
ening ear, until ‘‘the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into 
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singing, and all the trees of the forest 
clap their hands’’ in celestial symphonies. 
God grant that we may all cultivate this 
art of earth which which we shall use in 
Paradise; that with hearts and hands and 
voices united we may go up into this 
mount of transfiguration and bring to 
earth the kingdom of Heaven; that we 
may fashion our souls here below by its 
transcendent beauties, and prepare our 
voices to join in that new song with the 
heavenly chorus, the number of whose 
voices is ten thousand times ten thousand 


and thousands of thousands, chanting: . 


‘‘Blessings and glory and honor and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and 
ever.”’—V. E. Journal of Education. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 


HE fact is that in these days of diffused 

education every home requires a li- 
brary quite as much as it requires a par- 
lor, a reception-room, a chamber, or a 
kitchen. A place to keep books in is one 
of the first essentials in imparting a tone 
of thorough refinement toa house. Yet 
to have the books themselves is more im- 
portant than to have the special room 
which is their casket. A corner of the 
drawing-room, with a table and an easy- 
chair, pens and ink, and a few low shelves, 
make a capital library. In some charm- 
ing homes, drawing-room and library are 
combined, and the books elbow the bric- 
4-brac and the soft divans and cushioned 
lounges. 

What sort of books will you have in 
your home library ? Remember, you need 
not buy them all at once. A library is 
like a garden. It grows by cultivation. 
Like the family to whom it belongs, it 
develops day by day, year by year. It is 
like a house, it must needs possess foun- 
dations, well-hewn and strongly laid. 

First among its must-be’s is a good en- 
cyclopzedia. There are always arising 
occasions when the intelligent person finds 
it advisable to go to some authority in 
order to get matters straight in his mind. 
Nobody’s memory can retain everything 
one ought to know about Siam, about 
Ceylon, about coffee-raising, about a hun- 
dred other things and places and peoples, 
all of which are treated by specialists in 
an encyclopzedia. 

Among other books of reference aqiic- 
tionary of dates is indispensable ; so is a 
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| compendium of familiar quotations and a 


reader’s hand-book. The very best at- 
tainable lexicon should be in some acces- 
sible spot where the children and young 
people may form a habit of consulting it 
whenever doubt arises as to the spelling, 
pronunciation, or precise shade of mean- 
ing of any word, whether a word in com- 
mon use or one seldom heard. This is 
scholarly exactitude, not pedantry. 

In a good and well-chosen home library 
there will by degrees enter separation and 
adjustment. One shelf will hold volumes 
of history, another will be devoted to 
biography, another to poetry, to travels, 
to essays. The book-loving boy or girl 
will insensibly acquire so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the books that ke or she 
can put a hand on any wished-for volume 
without long and bewildered search. The 
backs of the books will regard the family 
in a friendly fashion, and some, brown, 
fat, shabby, faded, much read, and often 
made the companions of daily life, will 
have an individuality never the portion 
of any but friends of the family.—//ar- 
pers Bazar. 


al 


STORIES FOR THE SCHOOL. 


Miss WILTSIE tells us in her book, 


‘“The Place of the Story in Early Edu- 
cation,’’ that the old stories fed the pa- 
triotism of the people, nourished the 
morals, and sustained the courage of men 
and women. 

The story, if rightly used, will do as 
much for the child of to-day as for that 
of Greece and India centuries ago. It 
may be used in many different ways. 
Let the teacher read and the children re- 
produce. This makes an excellent exer- 
cise for language. 

Devote the first fifteen minutes of each 
day to ¢elling a good story or reading a 
chapter from some good book, and ina 
very short time you will find that tardi- 
ness and absence, which cause much an- 
noyance in the country schools, have 
largely disappeared. 

The very best way of teaching morals 
is by means of the story. Watch the 
school-room, the play-ground, each indi- 
vidual child, and if you observe anything 
that needs correcting, let the next day’s 
story adapt itself to that point. 

If you will make daily use of a story 
you will find this the best way of culti- 
vating the imagination or adding to the 
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vocabulary—two essentials in a child’s 
education. Try this, and you will find 
it so useful that you will never again get 
along without it. The following is a 


good one to begin with : 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 


A long, long time ago there was a very 
rich king, called Midas. This old king 


had a little daughter named Marigold, | 


whom every one loved and whom the old 
king himself loved better than anything 
in the world except his gold; for I must 
tell you that King Midas was fast becom- 
ing a miser, and was heaping up in his 
dark cellar the most immense pile of yel- 
low, shining gold that any one had ever 
seen. All he cared for the lovely crown 
he wore was that it was made of gold and 
precious stones. 

There was a time, however, when tais 
old king had loved all the beautiful 
things God had made, especially the 
bright flowers; and little Marigold had 
the prettiest, sweetest rose-garden ever 
seen, that the old king himself had 
planted for her, and which she loved bet- 
ter than all things else except her papa. 

King Midas, however, kept loving his 
gold better and better, and soon the time 
came when he thought of nothing else, 
and spent all his time trying to add to 
the glittering heap in his dark cellar. 
Every morning he would go and look 
upon it, handle it, and wish there were 
more of it. He would spend whole days 
in this dark, damp, ugly dungeon where 
he kept his wealth; lock himself in and 
talk to and play with his gold, for by this 
time he had learned to love it better than 
anything else in the world, even his dear 
little daughter Marigold. 

One morning he had locked himself 
into his cellar and was talking to his 
sparkling goblets and handling his 
bright, shining dollars, when suddenly 
he saw the queerest little man standing 
beside him. He was a tiny fellow, but 
had such a bright, happy face, the old 
king thought at once that he had come 
to do him a favor. 

This queer little fellow soon began 
speaking and said, ‘‘ You must be very 
happy, King Midas. You have piled up 
more gold than any one else ever saw.”’ 

The king said, ‘‘I have done pretty 
well, but to be happy I should have to 
live a thousand years and pile up gold 
all the time.’’ 
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little stranger, ‘‘ what can I do to satisfy 
you ?”’ 

King Midas thought a long time, then 
replied, ‘‘ I should like everything I touch 
to turn into gold.’’ 

‘“Very well,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘to- 
morrow when the sun rises you will be 
able to turn everything you touch into 
gold.’’ Theold king looked up quickly, 
but the little man had gone. 

King Midas thought that day a very 
long one, and ever so many times during 
the night he waked to see if it were yet 
morning. At the first appearance of the 
sun he was ready forit. Eagerly, hardly 
daring to hope, he touched the curtain. 
Breathlessly he waited. It was, indeed, 
changed to his beloved gold. The power 
to change all things to gold was really 
his. He sprang from his bed and was 
soon busy touching everything within 
his reach. As he laid his hand upon one 
thing after another and saw it change to 
glittering gold, he could hardly contain 
his delight. 

Very soon all around him was gold, 


| bright gold, and the sun, rising higher 


and higher, shone in upon it and almost 
dazzled the old king with its brightness. 

King Midas went to breakfast, touch- 
ing everything as he walked, and laugh- 
ing to see it change at once into gold. 
He thought of his little daughter, and 
said to himself, ‘‘She shall have the finest 
breakfast service of any little girl in the 
land.’’ Then he touched cup, plate, 
spoon, and chair, and all their beauty was 
quickly changed intothe same yellow gold. 

The old king was well pleased and be- 
gan his breakfast. But alas! The rich, 
brown coffee had no sooner touched his 
lips than it was changed to gold, but this 
time burning, blistering gold. The 
golden egg was gold sure enough, and 
the rich, mealy potato was a mass of 
gold that burned and scorched until he 
was forced to cry out in agony. 

While he sat there dismally wondering 
how he was to get his breakfast, he heard 
little Marigold crying loudly. In another 
instant the door opened and she ran to 
him with her hands full of the roses she 
so loved, all turned to hateful gold; for 
King Midas, thinking to please his little 
daughter, had visited the rose-garden 
before coming in to breakfast. 

King Midas, anxious to comfort her, 
and forgetting, alas! that all he touched 
must turn to gold, drew his little daughter 


“*T see you are not satisfied;’’ said the | to him and kissed her upon the cheek. 
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Instantly, but too late, he remembered. 
With what agony he waited! how he 
hated the very sight and thought of gold 
as surely, too surely, he watched the 
sweet, rosy face, always so full of affec- 
tion, change to the glittering, yellow 
color with yellow teardrops standing upon 
the cheeks—the beautiful brown ringlets 
taking the same tint, the sweet little form 
growing hard, until no little daughter, 
but a golden statue, stood before him. 

While King Midas sat in his agony of 
grief and despair he suddenly beheld the 
same little figure that had come to hiri 
the day before in his treasure-room. 

He spoke at once to the king. ‘‘ How 
do you like the Golden Touch ?’’ said he. 

‘Take it away, take it away, I hate 
the very name of gold,’’ cried the king, 
in agony. ‘‘I would not give a crust of 
bread, a cup of cold water, or one small 
dimple in my little daughter’s chin for 
the whole big earth, if it were one lump 
of solid gold; but alas, none of them can 
ever be mine again !”’ 

The old king looked so dreadfully un- 
happy that the stranger felt very sorry 
for him, and said. ‘‘ King Midas, I will 
give you one more chance. If you are 


really tired of the Golden Touch, bathe 
in the river that flows back of your pal- 


ace and it will leave you. If you have 
turned anything into gold that you wish 
changed back you have but to sprinkle it 
with water from the same river.’’ 

King Midas did not wait for another 
word. Snatching a pitcher that stood 
upon the table he ran with all speed to 
the river, watching as he ran the hateful 
yellow color as the earth changed to gold 
at every step. Never before did the old 
king take such a bath or so enjoy it; 
then filling his pitcher ‘to the brim he 
sped back to his little daughter only 
stopping by the way to sprinkle a few of 
the roses, and laugh as he watched the 
dread yellow give place to the lovely red 
and pink. 

When he dashed the water upon the 
golden statue his very heart was glad- 
dened as he saw the rosy color come 
back to the dear cheek, and felt the pre- 
cious arms clasp him about the neck. 

Never again did King Midas wish for 
gold. In fact, he hated the very color of 
it, except as he saw it in little Marigold’s 
ringlets, and was always contented with 
the beautiful things God has made for all 
of us, and his little daughter’s love.— 
Northwestern Journal of Education. 
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PRIMARY SPELLING LESSON. 
BY ELIZABETH SHARE. 


PLEASANT bright room; fifty chil- 
I\ dren from seven to nine; a teacher 
who is earnest, and interested in her 
work. On a side black-board is this list 
of words: Calf, thief, wolf, pony, story, 
knife, wife, motto. 

‘* First class face side board.’’ Quietly 
and promptly the division seated on that 
side of the room turns toward the board 
where the spelling lesson is seen. ‘*‘ Chil- 
dren, I want you to tell me the word that 
means more than one of each of the ob- 
jects these words name. As vou give 
them, I will write them opposite these 
words on the board.’’ ‘‘Charlie,’’ the 
teacher simply says in answer to the score 
or more of hands that fly up to signify 
readiness to respond. With Charlie to 
start, rapidly others are called upon. In 
a marvelously few seconds, one might al- 
most say, the second list is complete. 
Occasionally as she writes, the teacher 
puts in a note of warning. ‘‘See where 
the zis in this word.’’ ‘‘ Watch what I 
do with the y in this.’’ ‘‘This word is 
one of the hard ones—look sharply.”’ 

The list completed—‘tWe will look 
over this new list together. What will 
you remember about the word /hzeves ?’’ 
‘“'The z before the « ‘Right. What 
about s/ories?’’ ‘‘ The 7zin place of the y 
before es.’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘O, Miss C—,”’ 
exclaims one child, ‘‘ there is an es at the 
end of every word!’’ Miss C— gives him 
due and glad credit for his discovery. 
Then she says, ‘‘ Look silently at each 
word until its Aictuve is in your mind.”’ 
With intent faces the children study the 
words—one can see there is ‘hought work 
being done. ‘‘Are you ready?’ ‘Yes, 
Miss C—.’’ In a flash the list of plurals 
disappears from the board. ‘‘ Class, face. 
Take pencils. From the list of words on 
the board you may write the ones we 
just made and studied—work.”’ 

Shortly the slates are ready for inspec- 
tion. We find a great many perfect ones. 
The mistakes were greeted with, ‘‘ You 
will watch closer next time, won’t you ?”’ 
“You didn’t ‘kink when you looked at the 
words.”’ 

What did the lesson illustrate? 

First. Every lesson in spelling should 
aim directly at the formation of two 
habits, that of correctly seeing words and 
that of accurately reproducing them. 
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Second. The meaningless copying of 
words a certain number of times as pre- 
paration is usually a waste of time. 
Thoughtful copying may be of benefit, 
after the children have been trained by 
persistent daily efforts to make the ex- 
ercise mean something. 

Third. The reasons given to the chil- 
dren for failure were scientific. Nine- 
tenths of the poor spelling arises from 
lack of trained power to see words as they 
really are. If the perception is clear, the 
meaning will take care of itself. 

As I watched the quietness, alertness, 
and interest of this class in even a spell- 
ing lesson, these words of Thackeray 
came to my mind:— 

‘*Sow an act, reap a tendency; sow a 
tendency, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap 
a character; sow a character, reap a 


destiny.’’—/ntelligencer. 


— _ - 


GENERAL 5S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


A MAN OF WONDERFUL RESOURCES, FAITH, 
AND ENERGY. 


Let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armor of light.— 
Romans xili. 12. 


FTER General Armstrong, founder of 
{\ the Hampton Institute for the train-~ 
ing of Indian and Negro lads, passed 
away, it was discovered that he had left 
some important memoranda behind. 

In one of these papers he gave his views 
concerning matters in which we are all 
interested. They are the views of a clear- 
headed, patriotic man, who looked the 
grave questions of life and death squarely 
in the face, and who found that the faith 
that he had formulated was quite sufh- 
cient for any emergency that could pos- 
sibly arise. 

We know nothing of the mental strug- 
gles through which he passed when con- 
structing a moral basis for his life-work, 
but there is something appealingly pa 
thetic in his statement :—‘‘ The shorter 
one's creed the better. ‘Simply to Thy 
Cross I cling’ is enough for me.’’ 

A grand and noble nature, throwing 
down the elaborate creeds of the ages, 
finding no use for them as a motive power 
in the activities to which he devoted 
himself with the ardor of a knight of the 
Middle Ages, and accepting the Cross and 
the necessity of clinging to it as all-suffi- 
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cient for his purposes, presents a very 
curious and suggestive picture. 

With the arm of an iconoclast he 
brushed aside every cold, stern and man- 
made dogma, searched through the crowd 
until his eyes fell on the great Personage 
of history, knelt at His feet to kiss the 
hem of His garment, and then went about 
God’s work with the friendship of Christ 
in his heart. 

It is said of Buffon that from the thigh 
bone of an extinct creature he could re- 
construct the whole animal. In like 
manner we may say that if a man has the 
Cross and a desire to fill his life with the 
ideas which it represents, he has a whole 
system of theology in his soul. And if he 
is loyal to that Cross, this one little life 
will be filled with good deeds and holy 
thoughts. It is not the quantity of your 
beliefs, but the quality of them, that tells. 
A mighty conviction that you must make 
the world better for your living in it is 
more effective than a mere assent to all 
that Athanasius or Calvin ever uttered. 
When Armstrong said, ‘‘It pays to fol- 
low one’s best light, to put God and 
country first and ourselves afterward,”’ 
he left very little for any one else to say on 
that subject. 

He knew that his hold on life was like 
‘the spider's most attenuated thread,”’ 
and that this physical condition indicated 
an early summons, but he looked at death 
with the same quiet smile with which he 
regarded life. With this difference, 
though, that while he knew all about 
the present, he had a great curiosity as to 
the future. He wondered what would 
be the state of his mind when he should 
get his first glimpse of the next world. 
‘*How will it all seem ?’’ he asked him- 
self, and then answered the question by 
saying, ‘‘ Perfectly fair and perfectly na- 
tural, no doubt; we ought not to fear 
death, it is friendly.’’ 

Everybody, or at any rate those who 
are well along in years, has given more 
or less thought to this matter. We would 
like to feel that we shall wrap the drapery 
of our couch about us and lie down to 
pleasant dreams. But while we repeat 
Addison’s words: ‘“‘It must be so. 
Plato, thou reasonest well! Else whence 
this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this 
longing after immortality ?’’—we still 
have a secret dread, an inward horror, 
and the ghostly shadow of a doubt be- 
numbs the soul. Then desperation takes’ 
the place of faith, and we are both unfit 
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to die and unfit to live. The man who 
dies with clenched teeth or clenched fists 
feels like one who is being buried by an 
avalanche. What must be must be, and 
since he is no coward he defies fate. But 
the man who, like Armstrong, knows 
that there is another world, and is even 
curious to get a glimpse of it, who be- 
lieves that death will simply usher him 
from this antechamber of the King into 
the King’s immediate presence, has some- 
thing in his soul of such infinite value 
that all the diamond fields of Africa could 
not purchase it. 

General Armstrong has laid us under 
obligations in his death as well as in his 
life. His words, his childlike faith, are 
as refreshing as a draught of water from 
a mountain stream on an August day. 
When his last hour came he gathered to- 
gether the memories of his past, and with 
cheery voice cried ‘‘Ready!’’ to grim 
death. If one can do that, why not all? 


MEMORANDA.* 


Now when all is bright, the family to- 
gether, and there is nothing to alarm and 
very much to be thankful for, it is well to 
look ahead and, perhaps, to say the things 
that I should wish known shculd I sud- 
denly die. 

I wish to be buried in the school grave- 
yard among the studeuts, where one of 
them would have been put had he died 
next. 

I wish no monument or fuss whatever 
over my grave; only a simple headstone 
—no text or sentiment inscribed, only my 
name and the date. I wish the simplest 
funeral service, without sermon or at- 
tempt at oratory—a soldier’s funeral. 

I hope that there will be enough friends 
to see that the work of the School shall 
continue. Unless some shall make sac- 
rifices for it, it cannot go on. 

A work that requires no sacrifice does 
not count for much in fulfilling God’s 
plans. But what is commonly called sac- 
rifice is the best, happiest use of one’s 
self and one’s resources—the best invest- 
ment of time, strength, and means. He 
who makes no such sacrifice is most to be 


yeneral Armstrong’s ‘‘ Memoranda,” left to 
be read after his death, should be a legacy of 
inspiration to all who read them. We give be- 
low a carefully accurate transcript of his origi- 
nal manuscript. They do well to call him 
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GENERAL S.C. ARMSTRONG. 





‘‘Great-heart”’ at Hampton. He was a man of 
wonderful faith, and energy, and of unfailing | 
resources. And he lived always “as seeing the 


invisible.’’—Ep. 








He because he 


is a 
knows nothing of God. 

In the School, the great thing is not to 
quarrel; to pull all together; to refrain 
from hasty, unwise words and actions; to 
unselfishly and wisely seek the best good 


heathen, 


pitied. 


of all; and to get rid of workers whose 
temperaments are unfortunate — whose 
heads are not level; no matter how much 
knowledge or culture they may have. 
Cantankerousness is worse than hetero- 
doxy. 

I wish no effort at a biography of my- 
self made. Good friends might get up a 
pretty good story, but it would not be the 
whole truth—the truth of a life usually 
lies deep down—we hardly know onr- 
selves — God only does. I ‘rust His 
mercy. The shorter one’s creed, the 
better. ‘‘Simply to thy cross I cling’’ 
enough for me. 

Iam most thankful for my parents, my 
Hawaiian home, for war experiences and 
college days at Williams, and for life and 
work at Hampton. Hampton has blessed 
me in so many ways; along with it have 
come the choicest ‘people in the country 
for my friends and helpers, and then, 
such a grand chance to do something 
directly for those set free by the war, and, 
indirectly, for those who were conquered; 
and Indian work has been another great 
privilege. 

Few men have had the chance that I 
have had. I never gave up or sacrificed 
anything in my life—have been, seem- 
ingly, guided in everything. 

Prayer is the greatest power in the 
world—it keeps us near to God. My 
own prayer has been most weak, waver- 


is 


ing, inconstant; yet has been the best 
thing I have ever done. I think this a 
universal truth—what comfort is there 


in any but the broadest truths? 

I am most curious to get a glimpse of 
the next world. How will it all seem? 
Perfectly fair and perfectly natural, no 


doubt. We ought not to fear death. It 
is friendly. 
The only pain that comes at the 


thought of it is for my true, faithful wife, 
and blessed, dear children. But they 


will be brave about it all, and, in the 
end, stronger. They are my greatest 
comfort. 


Hampton must not go down. See to 
it, you who are true to the black and red 
children of the land, and to just ideas o1 


| education. 


The loyalty of my old soldiers, and of 
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my students, has been an unspeakable 
comfort. 

It pays to follow one’s best light;—to 
put God and country first, ourselves 
afterward. 

Taps has just sounded. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


Hampton, Va., New Year's Eve, 1890. 


TALKING. 


BY CARRIE NORTON, 


( NE of the most troublesome questions 

of school discipline is this matter of 
talking. Howcan I prevent talking in 
my school? How can whispering be re- 
gulated among my pupils? are questions 
asked daily. Let us vary the question 
somewhat, and put it in this form: How 
can we, the teachers, keep from talking 
too much in school? 

This matter was brought forcibly to my 
mind by a conversation I overheard in the 
cars. It was between two young ladies, 
who were, judging from their conversa- 
tion, teachers in our public schools, and 
interested in their work. Just before one 
of them left the train she said in an earn- 
est voice to the other: ‘‘ We teachers do 
too much talking. We explain things 
too much to our pupils.’’ 

She had made an important discovery, 
and one that every teacher should take 
heed to. ‘Teachers do very often talk too 
much in the schoolroom. We talk too 
much in recitation. This habit can be 
acquired until the teacher, without being 
conscious of the fact, will give the greater 
part of the lesson. Many of the questions 
asked by the teacher contain from eight 
to ten words, possibly more. Many of 
the answers given by the pupils consist 
of one word, unless a complete sentence is 
required. Then the sentence is formed 
from the teacher’s question. How may 
this be avoided? By not asking leading 
Or direct questions. By giving the pupils 
topics to discuss. .; 

Another way in which a teacher can 
talk too much in class is by repeating the 
pupil’s answer. Are not recitations sim- 
ilar to the following familiar to us all? 

Teacher—‘‘ John, what ocean east of 
North America ?”’ 

John—*‘' The Atlantic Ocean.’’ 

Teacher—'‘‘ Yes, the Atlantic Ocean is 
east of North America. Thomas, what 


gulf south of the United States | 
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Thomas—‘‘ Gulf of Mexico.’’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Yes, the Gulf of Mexico is 
south of the United States. Myra, what 
ocean north of North America ?”’ 

Myra—‘‘ The Arctic Ocean.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Yes, the Arctic Ocean is 
north of North America.”’ 

In this recitation the teacher said fifty- 
one words, the pupils nine. The cure 
for this is obvious. Don’t acquire the 
habit of repeating the pupil’s words. It 
is very unnecessary, it consumes time 
that could be put to a much better use, 
and it causes indifference in the class, 
for few boys and girls will listen to the 
pupil’s answer when they know the 
teacher will repeat it. 

A teacher can talk too much during the 
recitation by spending the time telling 
interesting incidents in connection with 
the subject. The indolent pupil loves 
a teacher of this kind. Not knowing his 
lesson, he assumes an air of interest, and 
asks his teacher a question or two about 
it. The teacher gets to talking, and, 
becoming interested and no doubt inter- 
esting, the class uses the entire recitation 
period. This is a positive injury to the 
pupils, for it prevents those who do study 
from recalling and telling what they 
know of the subject, thereby impressing 
it on their minds, and it screens the idle 
pupils who will not study if they can 
avoid it. 

What can be done? Boys and girls 
like interesting stories about their lessons 
told to them, and very often it is the in- 
cident told by the teacher that associates 
different facts and helps the pupils to re- 
member them. Finish the recitation first, 
allowing a few minutes at the close of the 
period for conversation, arranging before- 
hand what it will be worth while to say 
during those few minutes. Another way 
in which too much talking may be done 
is by the teacher repeating her own 
words. In dictating a language or spell- 
ing lesson, the sentence or word should 
be given plainly and once. In assigning 
a lesson the boys and girls should under- 
stand that it is assigned once, and that in 
class. This will cause the pupils to 
acquire the habit of attention, and will 
save the teacher’s time and strength. 

Some one says: “‘ How can we talk too 
much to our pupils? How can we ex- 
plain things too much to them? Our work 
is to teach, and how can we do that with- 
out talking?’’ Let us remember that 
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would pour water into a pitcher is not 
teaching. Rather draw out from the 
child’s mind what he knows. Don’t 
carry him. Let him stand on his own 
feet. Teach him how he is to go, but al- 
low him to go himself. 

A few words, a question, a simple illus- 
tration, will make a dark place plain to 
the child. He will think it over again, 
and will come to the class ready to tell 
what he has thought out himself, and 
with a mind strengthened and ready to go 
into new fields of thought and achieve 
more bloodless victories. 

Fitch says: ‘‘ Never tell a child what 
you can make that child tell you.’’ Were 
this rule remembered and obeyed, it could 
never be said of teachers: ‘‘ They talk too 
much.— School Forum. 


ip 
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LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 





BY W. H. VENABLE, LL. D. 


()* many passages that shine like gold 
in a cabinet of less precious ores in 
Rousseau’s celebrated Essay on Educa- 
tion, the following is one: ‘‘ According 
to the order of nature, men being equal, 
their common vocation is the profession of 
humanity ; and whoever is well educated 
to discharge the duty of man cannot be 
badly prepared to fill up any of those of- 
fices that have a relationtohim. It mat- 
ters little to me whether my pupil be de- 
signed for the army, the pulpit, or the 
bar. Nature has destined us to the offices 
of human life antecedent to our destina- 
tion concerning society. 70 /ive is the 
profession I would teach him. When I 
have done with him, it is true he will be 
neither a soldier, a lawyer, nor a divine. 
LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN; he will, on 
occasion, as soon become anything else 
that a man ought to be as any person 
whatever. Fortune may remove him from 
One rank to another as she pleases, he will 
always be found in his place.’’ 

The doctrine thus proclaimed by Rous- 
seau had been announced centuries before 
by Plato, who says in the sixth book of 
the Laws that ‘‘a nurture perfectly cor- 
rect ought to show itself able to render 
both bodies and souls the most beautiful 
and best.’’ What is such a nurture but 
adequate preparation for the ‘‘ profession 
of humanity ?’’ This comprehensive view 
of the purpose of education is always held 
by those who march in the van of civili- 
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zation. It is a general truth to inscribe 
on the ever-advancing banner of educa- 
tional progress. Like the gospel of re- 
ligion, it must be preached anew in every 
age. 

The child is born into the world ignor- 
ant, feeble, plastic.—a mere lump of or- 
ganized protoplasm—yet living and en- 
dowed with germs of all human powers— 
a potential man. His education begins 
with his first breath. His parents are his 
primary educators ; they must nurture his 
body and nourish his mind. The cradle 
is the first room in the school of life. The 
kindergarten of home is the real prepara- 
tory department. Unless the child’s early 
training, and the parents’ ideas of the 
purpose of education, be correct, later 
teachers must work at great disadvantage. 
The father and mother give their child 
his constitution, his health, his habits. 
They call forth and direct the first mo- 
tions of his mind, foster his tastes, set up 
standards for him, furnish his surround- 
ings, determine his associations, advise 
him, control him. How important, then, 
that parents adhere to the best-known 
principles of education in dealing with 
their children, and in relations with those 
to whom their children are intrusted after. 
they leave the nursery for the school-room. 
Rightsystems of education will be adopted 
by teachers if right demands are made by 
parents. Popular opinion determines the 
character of the schools. The best and 
wisest teacher in the world cannot bring 
his goodness and wisdom to the proof 
when the prevailing sentiment is against 
him, or not with him. Superior teachers 
need sympathy in their purposes and as- 
pirations more than they need co-opera- 
tion in the actual discharge of their duties. 

The vital question is not what books to 
use, or what subjects to teach, or what 
classes to form, but what is the ultimate 
object of teaching? What do we want to 
do with or for boys and girls? What zs 
education ? 

‘‘Give our children a practical educa- 
tion ’’ is the exhortation of many parents; 
and little miss and master in the infant 
grade ‘‘tackle’’ the schoolma’am with, 
‘‘ What good’ll it do us?’’ The school- 
ma’am does not easily give little miss and 
master a satisfactory answer to their ques- 
tion. Nor does the superintendent find 
it possible to explain the utility of the 
course of study to the anxious, inquiring 
father, especially if the father be perti- 
naciously practical. 
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What good? What use? Cuz bono? 
The old stumbling-block. 

Suppose we permit the school-boy to 
erase from his schedule of studies all sub- 
jects that appear to him useless, how 
much is left? The boy cannot know 
what he needs. The chances are he is 
prejudiced against all studies that tax his 
pleasure and freedom. He obeys the call 
of his blood, not the sedate voices of fore- 
thought and wisdom. If our extremely 
practical philosopher advises the lad, the 
advice and argument may be something 
like this: ‘‘ Of what advantage is it to 
study geography? The ignorant emi- 
grant is carried over the sea as safely and 
swiftly as are Ritter and Guyot with all 
their grand conceptions of continents and 
seas. Tea comes to us from China 
whether we know where China is or not. 
And what real benefit can you get from 
grammar? So long as you make your 


meaning understood, who cares whether 
verbs agree with their subjects or not, or 
that there are such things as verbs and 
subjects ? 
learning the ++_y ofalgebra ? 
accounts in algebra? 


Again, why waste time in 
Who keeps 
Will reading his- 
tory provide you food, or pay debts, or 
-cure cholera? Why, even reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are of very little prac- 
tical use. You will generally hear the 
news told, and may avoid the-trouble and 
expense of a daily paper. Your ‘mark’ 
will secure legal rights. You may calcu- 
late interest and add up sums in your 
head. Common sense is all the education 
you need. My father never went to 
school a day, and yet he became a rich 
man. Learning spoils a man for business.’’ 

Such is the absurd logic, pushed to the 
extreme, of a certain class of self-styled 
practical men, when they talk about edu- 
cation. Nor is our imaginary case much 
overdrawn. There are hundreds of well- 
to-do men and women, of average intelli- 
gence, who act as if they really esteem 
education in the abstract as a sort of evil, 
or, at best, an unnecessary good. They 
seek schooling for their children, not from 
a conscious belief that schooling is in it- 
self valuable, like money, and land, and 
office, and respectable family connection, 
but because custom compels them to send 
their boys and girls to school. They 
seem to begrudge the time and money 
spent in education. And, therefore, 
cheap and rapid transit through schools 
is much in demand. If thorough educa- 
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superficial education that looks like the 
genuine article. Walnut and mahogany 
are expensiv2—will not veneer answer 
every practical purpose? veneer, or even 
paint, in imitation of the true grain ? 

The end of education is, indeed, prac- 
tical, but the means to that end are not 
simple and easy. The making of a child 
into a complete man is a process requir- 
ing time, skill, science, and wisdom. The 
most useful knowledge, and the most 
valuable process of education, furnish fa- 
cilities to aid the boy in his progress 
toward ideal manhood. 


FOUNDATION AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


The ardor of professional teachers is 
perpetually checked by the popular clamor 
for easy education, simplified education— 
education that anybody may obtain with- 
out study and use without skill. The 
call is for a commodity that no man can 
supply—a commodity that does not exist. 
Education is not an article that one may 
buy at a shop and carry away in a basket. 
The training and storing of the mind re- 
quire a long process. It isa vital, cumu- 
lative, continuous effort. The results of 
education—the fruits—cannot precede the 
conditions that produce them. First the 
bud, then the blade, then the ear. The 
applications of power imply—power. Let 
the boy become a man, mentally, before 
expecting him to do a man’s mental 
work. The whole object of the teacher 
should be to train the man; not the 
artisan, the merchant, the professor. To 
train the whole man—not the hand alone, 
the head alone, the heart alone. 

Nature demands of the faculties dis- 
interested activity. She is exacting, and 
will not pay until the work isdone. The 
student shall not know the joy of victory 
until he conquers. He shall not over- 
come the hard problem until he has 
wrestled and strained with it. He shall 
not express a thought clearly before he 
has conceived it clearly. He shall not 
become a scholar without the probation 
of the student. He shall not be master 
except through the tasks of apprentice- 
ship. He shall not be competent to do 
independent and special duties until he 
has enfranchised his faculties by disci- 
pline, and learned to distinguish the par- 
ticular from the general. The school 
catalogues propose to fit boys for the 
dutiesof life. This is the legitimate work 
of preparatory schools, academies, and 
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itself, not to stations in life—not to voca- 
tions. There is necessity of commercial 
schools for mercantile training, law 
schools for lawyers, medical schools for 
physicians, normal schools for teachers, 
theological schools for divines ; but before 
all there is need of educational schools for 
men and women. The special school is 
supplementary or complementary to the 
general school. Neither is a full substi- 
tute for the other, though the training for 
life is the foundation of any training fora 
living. The person who is without the 
developed power that the fundamental 
training of his faculties gives, cannot 
make good use of the opportunities af- 
forded by schools devoted to special ob- 
jects. Every building, be it designed for 
residence or factory, castle or cathedral, 
requires a firm foundation. Solid stone 
walls first, deep laid and level. This 
lower work is much the same for all 
houses. 

Well-grown wood makes reliable 
timber, and a stick of timber may be 
turned to various uses; it may be fash- 
ioned into a mast, a beam, a piano, a pul- 
pit, anexquisite carving. But it must be- 
come timber first. Sap-wood cannot be 
wrought into durable forms. Time must 
elaborate the tissues of the tree. 

Education in school is the building of 
basement walls—it is the growing of 
sound timber—it is the confirming of 
tissue, physical, mental, moral. The 
child must be educated because he is a 
man—to-morrow. He must be educated 
simply because he can be educated ; be- 
cause it is the nature of man to improve 
by culture. As Ruskin epigrammatically 
says, ‘‘ There is an education which in it- 
self 7s advancement in life.’’ 

This education, though it does not aim 
to fit men for any station, goes far to fit 
them for all stations. But not by special 
training for particular vocations. As 
John Stuart Mill puts it, ‘‘ Education 
makes a man a better shoemaker, but not 
by teaching him to make shoes.’’ Is this 
a hard saying? Cannot our practical 
philosophers see that education must edu- 
cate before it can claim to have benefited 
its subjects? What is it that teachers, 
books, schools, studies, recitations, ex- 
aminations, gymnasia, should be expected 
to do for youth? What does education 
bestow ? 

We answer, education gives general in- 
crease of power—discrimination, versa- 
tility, command. It gives each faculty 





habitual exercise of its function. No one 
knows his destiny—what he may be re- 
quired to become, do, or endure—and if 
he neglects any power of body or mind it 
may be the very power he will have 
greatest need to employ at some important 
crisis. Predominant talents become more 
effective by general training. Tlough 
Pascal learns geometry by intuition, and 
Burns signs spontaneously as a bird, and 
Mozart’s baby fingers know, untaught, 
every secret of the clavier, it does not fol- 
low that education is wasted on Pascal, 
Burns, and Mozart. The fine nature is 
the one most hurt by wrong, and most 
benefited by right culture. The highest 
achievements of genius depend somewhat 
upon the general strength and health of 
the faculties, as the perfection ot a flower 
depends upon the condition of roots, 
branches, leaves, and all the other organs 
of the flowering plant. Wrong culture is 
ruinous, but right culture invariably adds 
to the gifts of nature. Educated genius 
is indomitable. 

The more complete and extensive a 
man’s education, the more able is he to 
accomplish whatever he undertakes. If 
he be naturally well endowed, and then 
thoroughly educated, failure can scarcely 
surprise him. Each part and power of 
man is educable. The educated hand is 
strong, steady, active, graceful, and sen- 
sitive. The educated eye is alert, tele- 
scopic, microscopic, discriminating, cap- 
able of many tasks, accomplished in many 
arts. The educated memory is compre- 
hensive, unconfused, accurate, retentive, 
quick. The educated reason is ready, 
logical, tranquil, profound, masterly. The 
educated affections are tender, constant, 
vigilant to seek and do their office, beau- 
tiful, robust. The educated will is de- 
cisive, prompt, unwavering—immovable 
in its rest, irresistible in its god-like mo- 
tion. An educated man is a grand con- 
geries of organs and forces, material and 
spiritual, working together in health and 
harmony, mutually dependent, mutually 
helpful—many in one—subordinate only 
to Him who is Supreme. To educate a 
man is to give his hand, brain, and heart 
their maximum life, power, and facility. 
‘‘ Know thyself’’ is the theoretical end of 
education ;—use thyself is the practical 
end. The Orient said Anow and be: the 
Occident says Know, be, and do. 

Practical education is not the knowl- 
edge of crafts, trades, and professions. It 
is not that which confers skill in the use 
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of this or that instrument ; it confers upon 
man the right understanding and ready 
use of himself. That is a practical edu- 
cation, worthy of the name, which en- 
ables a person to maintain bodily health, 
strength, and comeliness; to command 
his own muscles and nerves ; to employ 
his organs of sense with accuracy and ef- 
fect ; to adapt himself to outward physical 
conditions ; to subdue unruly appetites ; 
to compel the material world to yield 
most benefit at least expense. That is 
practical education which enables a man 
to transact miscellaneous business with 
ease and despatch ; to preside with dig- 
nity at the called meeting ; to perform the 
duty of trustee or guardian ; to meet the 
requirements of family relations ; to plan 
a house; to choose a book ; to select a 
picture ; to derive profit or pleasure from 
travel. Practical education introduces a 
man to mankind, and acquaints him in- 
timately with himself. That is practical 


education which assists one to rise above 
prejudice, bigotry, partisanship, super- 
stition, and conventional folly; to esti- 
mate himself and others with candor and 
correctness ; to discern the significancy of 
actions and the tendency of opinions and 


events ; to sift the speech of the dema- 
gogue ; to vote for the right man ; to ad- 
vocate the best measure. That is practi- 
cal education which educates a human 
being to think his own way to conclusions, 
and to express conclusions with forcible 
accuracy ; to ask and answer questions 
pertinently ; to generalize without vague- 
ness, and to specialize without triviality ; 
to marshal his mental forces for attack or 
defence in a sudden emergency as an able 
commander marshals his regiments. 

Yes, practical education should make 
of each man the most that the limits of 
his constitution will admit. Education, 
like religion, offers a second birth to the 
soul. A good schooling regenerates the 
intellect, adding to the natural man an 
inestimable growth. ‘The school is truly 
a second mother to nourish youth to man- 
hood. Let the boy become a man. Then 
will he remain a man, not dwindle to a 
manikin nor lapse into a brute. Then 
may he trust himself and be trusted by 
his fellows. Then may he master the art 
of living, having served his rigorous ap- 
prenticeship. Then may he confidently 
meet the years, clasping their friendly 
hands as, one by one, they welcome him 
onward to success. For education helps 
to preserve body and soul from functional 
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feebleness and decay. One of the sages 
of the Talmud declares that ‘‘ As the wise 
grow old their minds become more sub- 
stantial.’’ When boys and girls grow 
restive in school, and over-anxious to es- 
cape the discipline of study, they should 
be reminded that the acquisitions of 
eighteen may prove the most precious re- 
source of eighty. 


YOUNG AMERICA AT SCHOOL, 


The American boy considers himself a 
man at about the age ofsixteen. Tohim 
the idea of remaining in school after his 
voice begins to change is preposterous. 
He will never consent to squander the 
prime of life in humdrum exercises with 
slate and lexicon. That sort of thing is 
for children, but men of sixteen must be 
doing for themselves in the arena of actual 
life. There is something pathetically 
ludicrous in this young American scheme 
of doing for self. How many, alas! have 
done for themselves by engaging prema- 
turely in the tasks that should have fol- 
lowed practical education! ’Tis a delu- 
sive precept that urges youth to grasp 
frantically at the forelock of Time,—a 
capillary remnant much abused. 7/ime 
flies, says the impatient father and more 
impatient mother, therefore our son must 
fly. Let us have a school on wings to bear 
him through an aérial course of study. 
The brief flight ended, the boy begins 
life. He esteems himself not only a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, but a man of busi- 
ness, a lion in society, a politician, a 
critic, a philosopher. He has graduated 
into the self-importance of inexperienced 
ignorance. He sits cross-legged before 
the Sunday newspaper, sucking cigar- 
ettes; he has a theory of ‘‘ finance,’’ and 
talks ironically on the ‘‘ woman question;”’ 
he bluffs his seniors in conversation, and 
indulges in a thousand other manly per- 
formanices. 

Young America feminine is the coun- 
terpart of her precocious brother. She, 
too, is impatient—even more impatient of 
the school restraints, and longs to cast 
them off. She gets through the seminary 
before you supposed her through the 
Third Reader. Her mental acquisitions 
culminate in the graduating essay—thrill- 
ing production |—elegant flower of origi- 
nality that blossoms, alas! only to exhaust 
the parent stock, which flowers so no more 
forever. After Commencement all study 
ceases, all reading drops excepting the 
lighter novels; even the piano lessons in- 
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termit, like the chills of a half-defeated 
ague. For is not Esmeralda’s education 
finished? She finished that at school. 
And now Esmeralda is doing for herself. 
She is practically educated. She is ac- 
complished. She is done for. She is 
ready to marry. 

The eagerness of parents for immediate 
results in education defeats its purpose by 
communicating a feverish restlessness to 
the youth, who, instead of regarding their 
s¢hool duties as regular business to be 
discharged with fidelity, are constantly 
looking beyond their books to an imagi- 
nary “‘ actual life’’ of business or pleas- 
ure. This illustrates exactly the national 
fault which Herbert Spencer criticised 
when he visited the United States. He 
observed as a general fact, ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can, eagerly pursuing a future good, al- 
most ignores what good the passing day 
offers him; and, when the future good is 
gained, he neglects that while striving for 
some still remoter good.’’ ‘The dreadful 
delirium for early participation in what 
are called the actual affairs of life prevents 
all moderate living. 

Actual affairs! What affair can be 
more actual than that of bringing youth 
to the state of manhood and womanhood? 
What business can be so important as the 
acquisition of power to do business? It 
is not education to send children through 
school, or send school through them. 
The pupil must absorb the school; must 
digest and assimilate the elements of 
knowledge and virtue. This takes time. 
The boys and girls who “‘ go through’’ 
are sometimes diseducated: they lose their 
natural aptitude for the very . pursuits 
which schools profess to fit them for. 
They go through and come out half-de- 
veloped physically, not halt-developed 
mentally, without established moral prin- 
ciples or power of self-government; with- 
out the strong armor of experience, or the 
sharp weapons of discipline, and, rushing 
into the conflict for subsistence, for pre- 
eminence, for riches, for happiness, they 
miserably fail. 


WHAT IS A MAN? 


‘Let him first be a man.’’ But what 
is aman? ‘There are so many ideas and 
so few ideals. Some one relates that an 
English school-girl answered the question 
‘‘ What is the difference between man and 
brute ?’’ by saying, ‘‘ The brute is an im- 
perfect beast; man is a perfect beast.”’ 
Shall our education develop such an ani- 
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mal? What kind of man shall our 
American boy become before he begins 
the special duties of life? What shall be 
his preconceived notion of success? To 
judge by the Plutonic standards which 
many follow, success consists mainly in 
acquiring riches. ‘‘How much is he 
worth ?”’? means not at all what is his in- 
trinsic value, but how much money has 
he? If the power to pile up wealth is 
the chief end of school-training, being the 
chief end of man, then should the con- 
scientious schoolmaster train his pupil to 
be sharp and shrewd and self-seeking. 
The boys should be taught to spell the 
word educate e-d-g-e-u-c-a-t-e, to give 
edge to the mind. He who would cut his 
way to the many-mansioned place of the 
millionaire must be a keen blade. But 
how if the young man don’t want to bea 
money-maker? Perhaps, like Matthew 
Arnold, he would prefer the heaven of 
‘‘sweetness and light’’ to the Eden of 
riches. When Arnold died his estate was 
valued at only a few thousand dollars, yet 
who shall say this great lifter-up of civi- 
lization was an unsuccessful man or that 
he left the world no rich bequest? Who 
will say that Agassiz, who whimsically 
said he had no time to waste in making 
money, was not a winner in life’s battle? 
How beautifully other men drew golden 
swords for him that he might pursue the 
paths of conscience and so aid mankind! 
He needs must be about his Father’s 
business. Or, take the case of Emerson, 
who, though he gained material fortune, 
did not seek it, but devoted himself to 
amassing a capital of thoughts and 
dreams—a millionaire of ideas. 
Planter of celestial plants, 
What he has nobody wants. 

Is it the object of our schools, or should 
it be, to make Vanderbilts, or Arnolds, or 
Emersons? or to make Grants, or Glad- 
stones, or Beechers? When wesay, “‘ Let 
him first be a man,’’ do we have any par- 
ticular man or class in view? Not at all. 
The shining lights of the world may serve 
to guide and illuminate all men; but each 
man must work out his own destiny self- 
impelled and directed by the inner lamp 
of individuality, or he can never become 
a ‘‘success’’ in any sense. It is wrong 
to deceive children or college students 
with the belief that the general training 
they receive from books and teachers will 
make them poets, or presidents, or rail- 
road kings, or this or that. The knowl- 
edge, the study, the physical exercise, 
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the discipline of body and soul, which the 
school should afford, are to preserve an 
ideal type, not to differentiate a unit. 
First, the typical man, sound in body, 
sound in mind, endowed with the posses- 
sions which the wisdom of ancient author- 
ity and the prescience of modern reason 
have agreed to consider the BEST CUL- 
TURE, and then the practical man, exer- 
cising his special talent according to the 
bent of his will. 


—_——— 


THAT NEW SCHOLAR. 


T was in the spring that the Williams 
family moved to — Leaving the 
old home at Eastville had been hard for 
all of them, but Mary felt that hers was 
the greatest grief, for she parted from the 
** dearest teacher in the world,’’ and from 
the boys and girls with whom she had 
gone to school ever since the first proud 
morning when she left her babyhood be- 
hind, and started off with only the dig- 
nity becoming a six-year-old and a pos- 
sessor of a slate and a First Reader. 
Though she vowed she should never 
find another school like that, yet when 
on a certain May morning she started to 
school in N , it was with an unrecog- 
nized expectation down deep in her heart, 
that she would find that schools were 
about the same everywhere. But alas! 
The teacher, Miss Stone, did not look at 
all like her heart’s admiration, Miss 
Prince, for she surveyed the shrinking 
little girl critically, seemed to find her 
disappointing, and remarked to Mrs. 
Williams that she did not believe the 
child could keep up with the grade. 
Mary wilted visibly at finding herself at 
such a mental disadvantage. How she 
clung to her mother and dreaded to have 
her go! And what a sad, teary face it 
was that was lifted for the good-bye kiss! 
The school had already begun, so when 
the teacher ushered poor little Mary in, 








she encountered the gaze of one hundred | 


curious eyes. In fact, as she told her 
mother, it seemed as if the room were a// 
eyes. How relieved she was when she 
could sink into her seat and feel at last 
that the terrible gaze was withdrawn. 
After she had recovered a little from her 


fright and began to listen to the recita- | 
g g 


tion, she found it was history. Now that 
was her favorite subject, and she bright- 
ened up as she began to yield to the in- 


terest of the recitation. She was horrified | 
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at hearing Miss Stone say, ‘‘ That new 
girl may tell us the result of the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane.’’ It would not have been 
so bad really, if the teacher had not called 
her ‘‘ that new girl,’’ but those true words 
brought a great sob of home-sickness into 
her throat. At the same instant fifty 
heads turned around and the one hundred 
curious eyes were focused upon one poor 
little frightened girl. She rose—she 
could think of nothing else to do— but— 
but what was the answer ?—why couldn’t 
she think of it ?—she knew it once—how 
loud the clock ticked—no, that was her 
heart thumping—oh, if those eyes would 
only turn away, perhaps she could think 
—a half hour seemed to pass—finally she 
stammered, ‘‘ The result of the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane was that the South gave 
up slavery,’’ then she dropped cold and 
trembling into her seat. She knew that 
the fifty faces smiled—not fifty-one, for 
Miss Stone seemed to find her too hope- 
lessly dull to smile at—and then she 
heard a giggle on the right hand and a 
snicker on the left. At recess time Mary 
went out with the class—anything was 
better than the oppression of the school- 
room—-but no one spoke to her, though 
she saw the girls whisper together while 
they frequently glanced at her. They 
were really trying to urge each other to 
speak to her, but of course she did not 
know that. The terrible morning finally 
closed, but a certain sad little girl could 
hardly keep back the torrent of tears until 
she got within the door of her own dear 
home. Her mother kissed her and 
soothed her as only mothers can, and 
back again little Mary trudged for the 
afternoon session of the inquisition. She 
was called upon in every recitation that 
day—sometiimes she could blunder upon 
the right answer, but oftener could not. 
The next day a girl spoke to her. The 
third day her new acquaintance asked her 
to come and play ‘‘I spy’’ with the girls, 
and—well, you know the rest. Mary 
found out that the owners of the hundred 
curious eyes were not horrid boys and 
girls after all—she became attached to 





| them, and fond of her school life—but she 


was never heard to call Miss Stone ‘‘ the 
dearest teacher in the world.’’ 

At the end of a year, Mr. Williams 
was sent by his firm to look after their 
interests in another city, and thither the 
family must move. When Mary was 
told that they must leave N——, she 
said, ‘‘Oh, must I go to a new school? 
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Mamma, I can never go through that 
again. Whenever I have bad dreams, I 
always think I am going to a strange 
school and I wake up crying. Oh, I 
can’t do it, mamma, truly I can’t.’’ 

After they had moved, Mary purposely 
made herself very useful around the 
house, fondly hoping that she might 
prove so necessary that she would not be 
sent to school. Whenever school was 
mentioned, she would burst into tears 
and say, ‘‘Oh, I can’t go, I can’t go.’’ 
But her mother was too wise and prudent 
to fail to do what was best, so one morn 
ing after breakfast she remarked quietly, 
‘You may put on your hat, Mary, for I 
am going over to school with you.”’ 
Mary knew the tone—it was no use to 
argue or protest. 

After the Principal had examined 
Mary, she said, ‘‘Now, come with me 
and I will give you a teacher whom you 
can not help loving.’’ She stopped at 
the door of a room and said, ‘“‘ Miss 
Lester, will you please step here a mo- 
ment? I have brought you a new 
scholar, and I think you will like her.’’ 
A pleasant voice said, ‘‘ I know I shall,’’ 
and a pair of kind gray eyes smiled down 
into Mary’s uplifted blue ones. Then 
Miss Lester said, ‘‘ For a day or two you 
may feel lonesome and strange, but you 
must be brave and plucky and you will 
soon feel at home, I’m sure.’’ Mary in- 
wardly resolved that she ‘‘ wouldn’t mind 
it a bit.’’ Then Miss Lester added, 
‘‘ Now to-day I shall not call upon you 
to recite. You may just watch so as to 
learn our ways of doing things. Won't 
you come in a little while, Mrs. Williams, 
and see Mary’s new school?’ As they 
entered, two or three children glanced up 
Mary, but instantly looked down 
again, for Miss Lester had told them so 
often that it was unkind to stare at a new 
scholar. Mary wasso interested in watch- 
ing Miss Lester and noting the new ways 
of doing things that she saw her mother 
rise to go but felt no special concern. It 
was such a blessed relief to know that 
she would not be called upon to recite. 
It seemed only a little while until the 
recess time came and Miss Lester came 
up with a curly-headed girl, saying, 
‘Mary, I want to introduce Florence 
Wright to you, and I hope you two will 
be good friends. Now, Florence, take 
Mary out to the playground and intro- 
duce her to our girls and make her feel at 
home.’’ Florence, proud of her trust, 
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escorted Mary to the playground, and 
soon they were surrounded by a group of 
girls to whom the stranger was gravely 
introduced. One girl gave Mary half of 
a big red apple, another announced that 
she lived on the same street and would 
call for her in the afternoon, while all in- 
sisted that she go with them for wild 
flowers on the next Saturday. 

After recess, when the school had re- 
assembled, a certain fair-haired Alice 
came, slate in hand, and slipped into the 
seat with Mary, saying, ‘“‘ Miss Lester 
told me to come and sit with you while 
we worked examples, so you can see how 
we put them down. She said you may 
ask me about anything you don’t under- 
stand, and if I can’t explain it, then you 
are to ask her.’’ 

About noon, Mrs. Williams came to 
the door to meet her weeping daughter, 
but to her surprise, a happy-faced girl 
came bounding up the steps and as she 
hugged her mother, she said, ‘‘Oh there 
never was such a nice school! I know all 
the girls—and Flossie is coming to call 
for me this afternoon—and may I go to 
the woods next Saturday?—and oh, 
mamma, they didn’t stare a bit, did you 
notice that—and isn’t Miss’ Lester 
lovely ?’—£:ducational Courant. 


> 


A PLAIN TALE OF 1893. 

JEROIC deeds are not, as some apos- 
| | tles of the commonplace would have 
us think, lost to the world in these de- 
generate days. Nor yet are they so plenty 
that we can: afford to let even one pass by 
unnoticed and unrecorded. Great disas- 
ters and arduous expeditions call them 
forth, and they are seen, too, in the daily 
current of events in the humblest walks 
of life. Often the heroes are unconscious 
of their own worth. But the chief value 
of such deeds is not in the glorification of 
the doer, but in the inspiration they give 
to the beholder, to the reader, to all who 
know of them. The news of Lovett 
Cameron’s death recalls to mind many 
acts in his career as noble and as modest 
as the best in romantic annals; and there 
comes at the same time from the same 
Dark Continent a plain tale of plain men 
in this latest year of the era of common- 
place, as thrilling as any saga of Odin and 
his ‘heroes. 

It was in Matabeleland, in Captain 
Wilson’s fatal pursuit of the wily mon- 
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ster, Lobengula. The principal facts 
of that gallant but disastrous ride have 
already been made known. But an 
officer of one of the Matabele regiments, 
who himself led in the attack upon the 
entrapped Englishman, supplies in his 
own graphic phrases some details that 
can never be forgotten. ‘I, Machasha, 
induna in the Insuka regiment,’’ he says, 
‘tell you these things. We were six 
thousand men against your thirty-four. 
. . » They rode into the track and 
linked their horses in a ring, and com- 
menced a heavy fire upon us, and our 
men fell fast and thick. We opened a 
fire upon them, and killed all their 
horses. Then they took to cover behind 
their horses’ bodies and killed us just 
like grass. We tried to rush them. 
Twice we tried, but failed. 
they did not fire so much, and we thought 
their ammunition was getting short. 
Then, just as we were preparing to rush 


their hatsand sang. We were so amazed 
to see men singing in che face of death, 
we knew not what to do. 
rushed. You white men don’t fight like 
men, but like devils. They shot us until 
the last cartridge, and most of them shot 
themselves with that. But those 
had none left just covered up their eyes 
and died without a sound. Child of a 
white man, your people know how to 
fight, and how to die. We killed all the 
thirty-four. But they killed us like 
grass.”’ 


the Guard at Waterloo, presented a spec- 
tacle of sublimer heroism than that hand- 
ful of Englishmen, surrounded by savage 
foes more than a hundred to one, when 
the last cartridges were in their revolvers, 
standing up in full view of their slayers, 
reverently baring their heads, and sing- 
ing ‘‘ God Save the Queen!’’ Your latter- 
day materialist may sneer at it as fustian, 
or as mere brute desperation. 
neither. It was the sense of duty conquer- 
ing the sense of fear. 
soul triumphant over impending dissolu- 
tion of the body. It was a ‘‘ crowded 
hour of glorious life’’ that indeed was 
‘‘ worth an age without a name ;’’ worth 
it, not only to the actors in it, but to the 
whole human race. Those men had no 
reason to think, and did not think, that 
their death-song would ever be heard by 
other ears than those of their destroyers. 
Their deed was not bravado, but modest, 
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At last we | 


who | 


It was |! 


It was courage of | 





| itself. 
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loyal duty. But their voices will hence- 
forth live in countless throbbing hearts, 


| and their valor make life and the world 


seem nobler to all their fellow-men.—WVew 
York Tribune. 


— <> 


THE EYE. 


BY PROF. GEORGE WILSON. 


ie’ is one of the prerogatives of man to 
have eyes. Many living creatures 
have none. The eyes which others— 
for example, the star-fishes—have, are 
merely sensitive points, dimly conscious 


| of light and darkness, but not perceiving 


colors or distinguishing forms. The eyes 
of flies are hard, horny lanterns, which 
can not be moved about like our restless 
eyes, but look always in the same direc- 


| tion; whilst spiders, having many more 


things to look after than one pair of such 


again, they all stood up. They took off | lanterns will suffice for, have eyes stuck 


all over their heads, and can watch a 
trapped gnat with one eye and peer 
through a hole in their webs with an- 
other. 

We are much better provided for than 
any of these creatures, although we have 
but two small orbs to see with. Think, 
first, how beautiful the human eye is, 
excelling in beauty the eye of every 
creature. The eyes of many of the lower 
animals are doubtless very beautiful. 
You must have admired the bold, fierce, 


| bright eye of the eagle, the large, gentle 


Not the Spartans at Thermopylae, nor | brown eye of the ox, the treacherous 


green eye of the cat, waxing and waning 
like the moon as the sun shines upon it 
or deserts it, the pert eye of the sparrow, 
the sly eye of the fox, the peering little 


| bead of black enamel in the mouse’s head, 


the gem-like eye which redeems the toad 
from ugliness, and the intelligent, affec- 
tionate expression which looks out from 
the human-like eye of the horse and the 
dog. ‘There are these and the eyes of 
many other animals full of beauty; there 
are none, indeed, which are not beautiful; 
but there is a ‘‘ glory which excelleth”’ in 
the eye of man. 

We realize this fully only when we gaze 
into the faces of those we love. It is their 
eyes we look at when we are near them 
and recall when we are far away. The 
face is a blank without the eye; and the 
eye seems to concentrate every feature in 
It is the eye that smiles, and not 
the lips; it is the eye that listens, and not 
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the ear; it that frowns, not the brow; it 
that mourns, not the voice. Every sense 
and every faculty seems to flow towards 
it and find expression through it, nay, to 
be lost in it, for all must at times have 
felt as if the eye of another was not his, 
but he; as if it had not merely a life, but 
also a personality of its own; as if it was 
not only a living thing, but also a think- 
ing being, 

But apart from this source of beauty in 
which man’s eye must excel that of all 
other creatures, as much as his spirit ex- 
cels in endowment theirs, it is in itself, 
even when life has departed from it, and 
the soul no longer looks through its 
window, a beautiful and very wonderful 
thing. Its beauty is perhaps riost appar- 
ent in the eye of an infant, which if you 
please we shall suppose not dead, but 
only asleep with its eyes wide open. 
How large and round they are, how pure 
and pearly the white is, with but one 
blue vein or two marbling its surface ; 
how beautiful the rainbow ring, opening 
its mottled circle wide to the light! How 
sharply defined the pupil, so black and 
yet so clear, that you look into it as into 
some deep dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is 


your own, whilst you rejoice that the 
days are not yet come for those infant 
eyes, when ‘‘they that look out of the 


windows shall be darkened.’’ And then 
the soft pink curtains which we call eye- 
lids, with their long silken fringes of 
eyelashes, and the unshed tears bathing 
and brightening all! How exquisite the 
whole! How precious in the sight of 
God must those little orbs be, when He 
has bestowed upon them so much beauty! 

But apart altogether from that beauty 
which delights the painter, the human 
eye is a wondrous construction. Let us 
glance fora moment at its wonderfulness. 
It is essentially a hollow globe, or small 
spherical chamber. There is no human 
chamber like it in form, unless we include 
among human dwelling-places the great 
hollow balls which surmount the Cath- 
edral or Basilica domes of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The eye is such a ball; the 
larger part of it, which we do not see 
when we look in each other’s faces, forms 
the white of the eye, and consists of a 
strong, thick, tough membrane, some- 
thing like parchment, but more pliable. 
This forms the outer wall, as it were, of 
the chamber of the eye ; it may be com- 
pared to the cup of an acorn, or to a still 
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more familiar thing, an egg-cup, or toa 
round wine-glass with a narrow stem. It 
is strong so that it cannot easily be in- 
jured ; thick, so that light cannot pass 
through it; and round, so that it can be 
moved about in every direction, and let 
us see much better on all sides with a 
single pair of eyes than the spider can 
with its host of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, trans- 
parent window, exactly like the glass of 
awatch. If you look at a face sideways, 
you see it projecting with a bent surface 
like a bow-window, and may observe its 
perfect transparency. The eyelids, which 
I have already spoken of as a curtain, 
may perhaps be better compared toa pair 
of outside shutters for this window, which 
are put up when we go to sleep, and 
taken down when we awake. But these 
shutters are not useless or merely orna- 
mental through the day. Every moment 
they are rising and falling, or, as we say, 
winking. We do this so unceasingly 
that we forget we do it at all; but the 
object of this unconscious winking is a 
very important one. An outside window 
soon gets soiled and dirty, and a carefui 
shop-keeper cleans his windows every 
morning. But our eye-windows must 
never have so much asa speck or spot 
upon them, and the winking eyelid is the 
busy apprentice who, not once a day, but 
all the day, keeps the living glass clean; 
so that after all we are little worse off 
than the fishes, who bathe their eyes and 
wash their faces every moment. 

3ehind this ever-clean window, and at 
some distance from it, hangs that beauti- 
ful circular curtain which forms the col- 
ored part of the eye, and in the centre of 
which is the pupil. It is named the iris, 
which is only another name for the rain- 
bow; for though we speak of eyes as 
simply blue, or grey, or black, because 
they have one prevailing tint, we can not 
fail to notice that the ring of the eye is 
variously mottled, and flecked or streaked 
with colors, as the rainbow is. This 
rainbow-curtain, or answers. the 
same purpose which a Venetian blind 
does. Like it, it can be opened and 
closed at intevvals, and like it, it never is 
closed altogether; but it is a far more 
wonderful piece of mechanism than a 
Venetian blind, and it opens and closes 
in a different way. 

There is nothing this iris so much re- 
sembles, both in shape and mode of ac- 
tion, as that much-loved flower, the daisy. 


iris, 
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The name signifies literally day’s-eye, the 
flower which opens its eye to the day, or 
when the day dawns. Shakespeare, who 
saw all analogies, referring to the similar 
action of the marigold, in the morning 
song in Cymbeline, tells how 
‘‘ Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.’’ 
The Ettrick Shepherd embodies the 
same analogy in an evening song : 
‘* When the blewart * bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken-gowan 
Has fauldit up her e’e.”’ 

The daisy and the iris agree in this, 
that their opening and closing are de- 
termined by their exposure to light or 
darkness ; but they differ in this, that the 
daisy opens widest when the sun is at its 
height, and shuts altogether when the 
sun goes down; whilst the iris opens 
widest in utter darkness, and closes so as 
to make the pupil a mere black point 
when sunshine falls upon it. 

If we wish to observe this in our own 
eyes, we need only close them for a little 
while before a looking-glass, so that the 
dropped eyelids may shut out the day, 
when, like shy night-birds, the living 
circles will stretch outwards; and the 
pupil of the eye, like a hole which the 
sun is melting in the ice, will quickly 
widen into a deep, clear pool. If now we 
open our eyes, we see the rainbow-rings 
contract as the light falls upon them, and 
the dark pupil rapidly narrows, like the 
well-head of a spring almost sealed by 
the frost. But probably all have seen 
the movement I am describing in the 
eyes of a cat, where the change is more 
conspicuous than in our own eyes, and 
have noticed the broad iris spread out in 
the twilight, till the look, usually so sus- 
picious, softened into a mild glance; whilst 
when pussy is basking in the sun, as she 
deariy loves to do, she shows between the 
frequent winkings only a narrow slit for 
a pupil, like the chink of a shutter or the 
space between the spars of a lattice-blind. 

The endless motions of this living cur- 
tain, which, like the unresting sea, is ever 
changing its aspect, have for their object 
the regulation of the flow of light into the 
eye. When the permitted number of 
rays have passed through the carefully 
guarded entrance, or pupil, they traverse 
certain crystal-like structures which are 
now tobe described at some length. 


* Speedwell (Veronica Chamzedrys). 
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Behind the iris is a lens, as opticians 
call it, or magnifying glass. We are 
most familiar with this portion of the eye 
as it occurs in fishes, looking in the 
recently caught creature like a small ball 
of glass, and changing into what resem- 
bles a ball of chalk when the fish is boiled. 
This lens is enclosed in a transparent cov- 
ering, which is so united at its edges to 
the walls of the eye that it stretches like 
a piece of crystal between them, and in 
front of it, filling the space dividing the 
lens from the watch-glass-like window, is 
a clear, transparent liquid like water, in 
which the iris floats. The lens is, fur- 
ther, set like the jewel stone of a ring, in 
what looks, when seen detached, like a 
large sphere of crystal, but which in re- 
ality is a translucent liquid contained in 
an equally translucent membrane, so that 
the greater part of the eye is occupied 
with fluid; and the chamber, after all, 
which it most resembles, is that of a 
diving-bell full of water. Lastly all the 
back part of the eye has spread over its 
inside surface, first a fine white mem- 
brane, resembling cambric or tissue paper, 
and behind that a dark curtain, so that it 
resembles a room with black cloth hung 
next to the wall, and a white muslin cur- 
tain spread over the cloth. The curtain, 
or retina, seen alone, is like a flower 
cup, such as that of a white lily, and like 
it ends in a stem which anatomists call 
the optic nerve; the stem in its turn, 
after passing through the black curtain, 
is planted in the brain, and is in living 
connection with it. 

Altogether, then, cur eye is a chamber 
shaped like a globe, having one large 
window provided with shutters outside, 
and with a self-adjusting blind within. 
Otherwise it is filled with a glassy liquid, 
and has two wall papers or curtains, one 
white and the other black. 

How small this eye-chamber is we all 
know; but itis large enough. A single 
tent sufficed to lodge Napoleon; and Nel- 
son guided the fleets of England from one 
little cabin. And so it is with the eye; 
it is set apart for the reception of one 
guest whose name is Light, but also 
Legion; and as the privileged entrant 
counsels, the great arms and limbs of the 
body are set in motion. 

Within our eyes, at every instant, a 
picture of the outer world is painted by 
the pencil of the sun on the white curtain 
at the back of the eye, and when it has 
impressed us for a moment, the black 
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curtain absorbs and blots out the picture, 
and the sun paints a new one, which in 
its turn is blotted out, and so the process 
continues all the day long. What a 
strange thing this is! We speak of see- 
ing things held before our eyes, as if the 
things themselves pressed in upon us and 
thrust themselves into the presence of our 
spirits. But it is not so; you no more, 
any one of you, see my face at this mo- 
ment than you ever saw your own. 

You have looked betimes into a mirror 
and seen a something beautiful or other- 
wise, which you have regarded as your 
face. Yet it was but the reflection from 
a piece of glass you saw; and whether 
the glass dealt fairly with you or not you 
cannot tell; but this is certain, your own 
face you never beheld. And as little do 
you see mine; some hundred portraits of 
me, no two the same, are at this moment 
hanging, one on the back-wall of each of 
your eye-chambers, It is these portraits 
you see, not me; and I see none of you, 
but only certain likenesses, two for each 
of you, a right-eye portrait and a left eye 
portrait, both very hasty and withal in- 
accurate sketches. And so it is with the 
whole visible world. It is far off from us 
when it seems nearest. Darkness abol- 
ishes it altogether. The midday sun but 
interprets it; and we know it not in its 
original, but only in translation. 

Face to face we shall never see this 
visible world, or gaze eye to eye upon it. 
We know only its picture, and can not 
tell whether that is faithful or not; but 
it cannot be altogether faithless, and 
we must accept it as we do the trans- 
mitted portraits of relatives we have 
never seen or the sculptured heads 
of men who died ages before us. On 
these we gaze, not distrusting them, 
yet not altogether confiding in them ; 
and we must treat the outward world in 
the same way. 

What a strange interest thus attaches 
to that little darkened chamber of the 
eye! Into it the sun and the stars, the 
earth and the ocean, the glory and the 
terror of the universe, enter upon the 
wings of light, and demand audience of 
the soul. And from its mysterious abid- 
ing place the soul comes forth, and in 
twilight they commune together. No 
one but Him who miade them, can gaze 
upon the unveiled majesty of created 
things; we could not look upon them and 
live ; and, therefore, it is that we see all 
‘“‘ through (or rather in) a glass darkly;”’ 
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and are permitted only to gaze upon their 
shadows in one small, dimly-lighted 
chamber. But shadows as they are, pro- 
jected upon the brain and left for the 
spirit to interpret, and differing as doubt- 
less they often do, much from the 
realities which they represent as the rain- 
bow—although it is the sun’s picture of 
itself—differs from the sun, yet, perhaps 
like the rainbow, they are not seldom 
more beantiful than the objects which 
produce them, and whether or not, these 
shadows are for us ambassadors from the 
material world, bringing with them cre- 
dentials which we cannot call in question, 
and revealing all that the powers of 
nature, of which they are the viceroys, 
choose to tell us. We cannot, therefore, 
but welcome them visitants from 
another world, who may deceive if 
they are so minded, but only by so act- 
ing that we shall not discover the deceit. 
An undiscovered deceit, however, is at 
worst a mystery, and an unsuspected de- 
ceit is in effect a truth; and by no logic 
can we cheat ourselves into discrediting 
the shadowy figures, which within the 
amphitheatre of each eyeball repeat in 
exquisite pantomine their allotted fifth 
part in the Drama of the Universe. 

There is nothing for it, and let us be 
thankful for that, but with childlike faith 
and adoring wonder to welcome every 
light-born messenger who visits our eyes, 
as one who comes of his own free will, 
not of our compulsion; not to take but to 
give; not to give once, but again, and 
most largely to him who uses best what 
already has been given; not to deceive or 
distress, but to instruct and delight us; 
to show us the beauty of Nature, and to 
teach us the wisdom of God. 

What a reverence thus attaches to every 
living eye! What memories belong to 
it! We preserve from destruction human 
buildings, or even single chambers, be- 
cause some one great event happened 
within their walls, or some solitary noble 
of our race dwelt in them. John Knox 
read his Bible in such a room, and Mar- 
tin Luther threw his inkstand at an evil 
spirit in such another; Mary Queen of 
Scots wept over her breviary in a third ; 
Galileo was tortured in a fourth; Isaac 
Newton tracked the stars from a fifth, and 
Shakespeare laid him down to die in a 
sixth; and, therefore, we preserve them 
—and how justly! and go long journeys 
to visit places so sacred. 

And a similar sacredness belongs to 
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that dim cell where the two most con- ! that it can with justice be likened to no 


flicting of unlike existences, the dead | 
world of matter and man’s immortal soul, 
hold their twilight intercourse and make 
revelations to each other. 

When I think, 


the dust. 


indeed, of that win- | 


dowed little cottage which hides under | 
the thatch of each eyebrow, and spreads | 


every moment on its walls pictures such 
as Raphael never painted, and sculptures 
such as Phidias could not carve, I feel 


earthly building, or if to one, only to that 
Hebrew temple which has long been in 
Like it, it has its Outer Court 
of the Gentiles, free to every visitant, and 
its inner chamber where only the Priests 
of Light may come; and that chamber is 
closed by a veil within which only the 
High Priest, Lire, can enter to hold com- 
munion with the spiritual presence be- 


' yond. 
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““Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 


be growin’ when ye’re aah vw” SS 


N. C. SCHAEFFER - - ~iu5e J, P. McCASKEY 


| 
\ ’E desire to call especial attention to | 
w of able advisers and co-workers. 


hat Prof. Wilson has to say of the 
eye. 
perior to it in the whole literature of peda- 
gogy. ‘Teachers can use it in the instruc- 
tion of their classes in physiology. 
branch is studied during so many years of 


| has a special value. 


We shall return to 


| this phase of the subject in a future num- 
| ber of Zhe Journal. 


ich Farmer. | 


| July 


THE third annual Assembly (1894) of 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua will open 
3d and close August 2d, at Mount 


| Gretna Park, under the general direction 


In point of style there is nothing su- | 


| season is full and varied. 


This | 


the child’s life that there is danger of the | 
results which Prof. DuBois-Reymond of | 
the University of Berlin points out in | 
connection with the pursuit of the Nat- | 
| friends in Pennsy lvania, to learn that in 


ural Sciences. ‘‘ Natural Science,’’ says 
this specialist in medical lore, ‘‘ when its 
pursuit is one-sided, narrows the field of 
view. Under such circumstances it con- 
fines the glance to that which lies im- 
mediately at hand and within reach, to 
what offers itself as the immediate result 
of sense perception with apparently un- 
conditioned certainty. It turns the mind 
aside from more general to less certain 
observations, and disaccustoms itself in 
the realm of the quantitativelf indeter- 
minate. In a certain sense we extol this 
as an invaluable virtue of science; but 
where it- is exclusively dominant, 
mind is apt to grow poor in ideas, the 
imagination in pictures, the soul in sen- 
sitiveness, and the result is a narrow, 
dry and hard mode of thought, deserted 
by the Muses and the Graces.’’ The pe- 
rusal of Prof. Wilson’s elegant language, 
will stimulate the imagination and en- 


! the 


the | 


of Chancellor J. Max Hark and his corps 
This is 
a very attractive summer school. The 
sixteen-page catalogue for the present 
It may be had 
by addressing Dr. J. Max Hark, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. For rates of every kind, which 
are very moderate, etc., address Rev. E. 
S. Hagen, Lebanon, Pa. 


It was highly gratifying to his many 


investigations conducted by the 
Trustees of Delaware College, Dr. A. N. 
Raub, the President of the institution, 
was fully vindicated. 


THE Department of Pedagogy ofthe Uni- 
versity Extension Summer meeting for 
1894, will hold itssessions at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, from July 
2d to July 28th. This educational con- 
ference will give special attention to the 
study and discussion of Herbartian peda- 
gogy and practical educational problems. 
Among the lecturers and leaders in these 


| discussions are some twenty or more of 


large the soul through the study of so | 


small an organ as the human eye. 
For the teacher the study of the eye 


i 


the foremost educators of the country. 
Teaching pupils to think is the chief aim 
of education. A course of five lectures, 
dealing specifically with this topic, will 
be delivered by Dr. “Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania: 
1. On the Nature of Thinking. Analysis 
ofthe Maxim ‘‘Makethe Children Think;”’ 
2. On Thinking of Things and in 
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Symbols; 3. On Furnishing the Materials 
of Thought: The Formation of Basal 
Concepts in the Different Branches of 
Study in a School Curriculum; 4. On 
Furnishing the Instruments of Thought, 
Common Language, Technical Forms, 
Mathematical Symbols, etc. ; and 5. On 
Methods of Stimulating Thought, 

The inaugural lecture will be delivered 
Saturday evening, June 30th, by Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor Century Magazine. 
Registration in Pedagogy Department, 
ten dollars; inclusive ticket, admitting to 
all departments of Summer Meeting, fif- 
teen dollars. Instruction in other depart- 
ments in Literature, Science, Architec- 
ture, Music, History, Civics, Economics, 
and Mathematics. For schedule of hours 
and information concerning any of the 
departments, address Edward T. Devine, 
director, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia. The entrance to Univer- 
sity Extension Office is No. 111 S. Fif- 
teenth St. 

SOME weeks ago it came to the ears of 
several friends of Franklin and Marshall 
College, that the magnificent Teubner 
edition of the Greek and Latin authors, 
belonging to the late Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
was for sale. Quietly they set to work to 
raise a purchase fund by subscription, for 
the purpose of donating the entire set to 
the College library. The full amount 
was secured, and the books have been 
moved to their new home. The donation 
is considered a very valuable addition to 
the growing library of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


THE second Arbor Day this year was 
celebrated in Philadelphia by the school 


children generally. In West Fairmount 
Park a number of memorial trees were 
planted, with appropriate ceremones, by 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
one each in honor of General Meade, 
George W. Childs, John Welsh, Dr. D. 
Hayes Agnew, Ex-Governor Hartranft, 
Furman Sheppard, Dr. J. P. Lundy, Dr. 
Joseph Leidy and Thomas Meehan. In 
the evening there were addresses appro- 
priate to the day in the lecture hall of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, In Har- 
risburg there was a grand demonstration 
at Reservoir Park. All the city officials, 
members of Councils, Board of Control, 
and thousands of school children, took 
part in the exercises and in the tree- 
planting. The orator of the day was 
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District-Attorney Detweiler. One hun- 
dred and fifty trees were planted. The 
music of the band enlivened the occasion. 
Carlisle celebrated the day in grand 
style, and its observance elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania shows that trees and tree- 
planting are growing more into the 
thought of the public. The new Normal 
School at East Stroudsburg, ‘‘made a 
day of it,’’ planting trees on the school 
grounds, Hon. R. F. Schwarz making 
the formal address. We have also from 
Prof. F. H. Shaw, principal of the schools 
of North East, a very interesting report 
of how the day was observed in that pro- 
gressive town on the shore of Lake Erie. 

THE ceremonies connected with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the fourth 
schoo] building in Bristol, Bucks county, 
were held May 16th. Mr. John K. Weid- 
man, President of the School Board, made 
an excellent address. Among those in 
attendance was an old gentleman who 
was secretary of the Bristol School Board 
from 1837 to 1853, who, as Mr. Weidman 
expressed it, ‘‘ having witnessed the pass- 
ing away one by one of nearly all his 
friends and associates of that generation, 
still lives to recall, in the tranquil hours 
of serene old age, his early and late inter- 
est in our public schools, an interest as 
sincere as it has been earnest and unflag- 
ging—the venerable William Kinsey, 
who honors us with his presence to-day.’’ 

THE editor of Our Dumb Animals, who 
has been sending his excellent paper to 
colleges ‘‘and by the offer of $700 in 
prizes and otherwise has tried to call at- 
tention to the importance of a higher 
moral and humane education in all our 
higher institutions of learning,’’ seems, 
says the New £ra, to have become dis- 
gusted with the outcome of his human- 
izing labors in that direction. We agree 
heartily with our contemporary in pro- 
nouncing it ‘‘the right talk,’’ when he 
says: 

‘If the recent outrages in Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Brown, 
Tufts, Yale and others, involving in many 
cases large numbers of students, and 
sometimes whole classes, and resulting, 
as some of them: have, in kidnapping, 
murder, destruction of property and dan- 
ger to life, cannot be stopped otherwise, 
we think all good citizens will agree that 
the time has come when our criminal 
Jaws should be enforced as vigorously 
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against college students as against other 
criminals, and when every college presi- 
dent should say, as Dr. Wayland once 
said to the trustees of Brown University: 
‘Gentlemen, my resignation is at your 
disposal at any moment; but if I remain 
here I am going to have good order, if I 
expel every student in the University ’— 
and he had it. 

‘“'The education which will send out 
doctors, lawyers, teachers and editors to 
bless the world and make it happier, is a 
good thing—but the education which 
leads young men to defy the laws of hu- 
manity and the land, is as deadly as the 
Upas tree to all who come within its poi- 
sonous influence. Better, far better that 
our boys should never enter a college, 
than be subjected to influences and com- 
panions there which imperil their friends, 
their country, and their own immortal 
souls.’’ 


THE Bucks County Gazefte for May 
17th says: ‘‘ Some of the pupils attending 
the first ward school in Lambertville are 
becoming so unruly that the teachers, 
who are all women, can do nothing with 
them. ‘The school is composed largely 
of Italian and colored children, ranging 
from six to ten years. A few days ago a 
colored boy by the name of Willie Smith 
stepped up to little Reba Naylor and told 
her he was going to fix her so she could 
not attend the Arbor Day exercises. He 
had a bow and arrow in his hands, and 
aiming at her let the arrow fly. It struck 
her in the eye, and almost crazed with 
pain she ran home to her mother. She 
suffered terribly until Monday morning, 
when her father took her to the hospital 
at Trenton, where it was found necessary 
to have the eye taken out.”’ 

THE Pennsylvania Commission of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools announce that the 
annual examination of the schools will 
be held on the several dates as follows: 
Harford, June 5th and 6th; Uniontown, 
June 12th and 13th; Chester Springs, 
June roth and 20th. They will be con- 
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are requested to invite the presence of 
superintendents, directors and teachers of 
common schools, members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, old soldiers and 
sailors, members of the Legislature, 
judges of the courts, clergymen, editors 
and such other citizens of the several 
localities as have interested themselves 
in the work of education as conducted in 
these schools. Classes should be in read- 
iness and arrangements perfected, so that 
they can commence promptly at 9 a. m. 
on the days named. The school term of 
this year will close on Saturday, June 
30th, and the next term begin Monday, 
September 3d. 


In the last number of the Colorado 
School Journal, Prof. George W. Combs, 
of Arlington, Colorado, writes: ‘‘I have 
often heard the question, ‘Why is the 
northern boundary line of Delaware cir- 
cular?’ and as often have wondered my- 
self. So last December I addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the city 
schools at Wilmington asking him for an 
explanation. I enclose to you his reply. 
Doubtless it will be of interest to many 
teachers and others.’’ It will also be 
interesting to many persons in Pennsyl- 
vania, and we take pleasure in transfer- 
ring Supt. Harlan’s letter to the columns 
of Zhe Journal, as follows: 


Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 2oth: 
On the 21st day of August, 1680, the Duke 
of York, brother of Charles II. of England, 
made and delivered to William Penn an in- 
denture of lease for the term of ten thousand 
years for the town of New Castle and the 
land and river about the same within the 
twelve-mile circle surrounding it. The line 
thus established became the dividing line 
between Penn’s territory known as Penn- 
sylvania and the ‘‘ three lower counties on 
the Delaware,’’ now the state of Delaware. 
The grant to Penn of the town of New 
Castle and the twelve miles around that 
town was a separate grant from the territory 
that is now Pennsylvania. 

My authority for the above is a paper pre- 
pared by Judge Houston of this state and 
published by the Delaware Historical Soci- 
ety. Yours truly, 


D. W. HARLAN. 


SAS ea 


ducted by members of the Commission 
and the Inspectors, who will be accom- 


= 
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panied by the manager of each school. 
Military drill will form a feature of the 
examination, and will be under the super- 
vision of Colonel Frank J. Magee, Eighth 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania. The examinations will be public, 


and the managers of the several schools | 





NEAR Fourteenth street, on the east 
side of Fifth Avenue, New York, is a 
handsome building, which was once one 
of the most elegant residences on the 


street. It is into this building that the 
Andrews School Furnishing Company 
have moved from No. 76 Fifth Avenue, 
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which is located directly across the street. 
All that is best in school furnishing goods 
finds ample representation. There are 
enough globes to make several solar sys- 
tems, and blackboards of all sorts and 
conditions. They have not been at all 
bashful about letting people know where 
they are, and have “ put their name above 
the door’’ in the shape of a black and 
gold sign 40 feet long by three feet wide. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


‘THE meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Media, July 3d, 4th and 5th, promises to 
be very interesting and practical, as a 
glance at the programme in the May 
number of Zhe Journal will show. 

Media is beautifully situated on the 
central division of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, in the heart of Delaware county, 
which is noted for its fine farms, beauti- 
ful residences, and places of historic in- 
terest. Trains leave Philadelphia for Me- 
dia nearly every half-hour, up to 11:43 
p.m. Those using the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad from the West should stop off at 
Chester, and there take the trolley cars 
for Media. 

Fourteen miles east of Media is Phila- 
delphia, with all its historical, art and 
literary attractions, to which Col. Pass- 
more will call the attention of the Asso- 
ciation in an interesting paper. Chester 
is five miles south. Here William Penn 
first set foot on Pennsylvania soil. The 
spot is marked by a small granite monu- 
ment. In this city also may be seen the 
great ship-yards of the late John B. Roach 
—now under the management of his son, 
John B. Roach—who, by his energy and 
skill, did more for the navy of the United 
States than any other ship-builder, and 
made for the Delaware river the name of 
‘The Clyde of America.’’ Upland, ad- 
joining Chester, contains a house built 
by William Penn of brick said to have 
been imported from England. Chadd’s 
Ford is thirteen miles west of Media. 
County Supt. A. G. C. Smith has made 
favorable arrangements for an excursion 
to this point, so that the teachers of the 
State may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the Brandywine battle-grounds and 
visiting the old Birmingham Friends’ 
Meeting-house. Paoli, another historical 
spot, is about the same distance north, 
while a few miles beyond Paoli is Valley 





Forge, about which so much has been 
said and done during the last two years. 
What more choice historical centre could 
be selected for the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania ? 

Those members of the Association who 
look forward to a trip to the seashore can 
make an enjoyable one on Friday, by 
taking the beautiful ‘‘ Palace Steamer’”’ 
Republic, at Chester for Cape May and 
return. ‘The round trip costs one dollar. 
Those who prefer the cars can go to At- 
lantic City and return for $2.30, good for 
ten days; two-day trips at lower rates. 
Those who expect to go to the National 
Association at Asbury Park, should try 
to buy their tickets by way of Philadel- 
phia, with the privilege of stopping off 
at Philadelphia; then upon presentation 
of a card order from Prof. L. S. Shim- 
mell, Harrisburg, Pa., a return ticket can 
be bought for Media which will be good 
for the week of the State Association. 
Orders or any information as to railroad 
tickets may be had by addressing Prof. 
Shimmell, stating the railroads taken to 
reach Philadelphia and Media. Pennsyl- 
vania teachers and school officers especi- 
ally should put Asbury Park and Media 
together thissummer. It will be good to 
do now, and to recall hereafter. 


EXCURSION TO CHADD’S FORD. 


On the afternoon of July 4th a special 
train will leave Media about 3 o’clock for 
Chadd’s Ford, where farm hay-wagons 
will be in waiting to take the members of 
the State Teachers’ Association to the old 
Birmingham Friends’ Meeting-house, a 
distance of three miles, and return. Dur- 
ing this part of the trip the party will all 
the while be upon the historic grounds of 
the Battle of Brandywine. The meeting- 
house was used as a hospital during and 
after the battle, and the blood-stains of the 
wounded and dying may still be plainly 
seen on the floor. One or two very inter- 
esting collections of relics will be open 
for inspection. It is expected that Gil- 
bert Cope, of West Chester, who is quite 
an authority on local history, will accom- 
pany the party and call attention to points 
of interest. 

Hay-wagons sufficient to accommodate 
250 people have been promised and appli- 
cations for membership in the party will 
be filed as received, so that should there 
be more applications than conveyances, 
the first who apply will make up the 
party. Those who desire to go should 
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write Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Media, Pa., at 





once, so that everything may be planned | where it belongs. 


satisfactorily. 

The round trip will cost one dollar, and 
no one should miss this opportunity of 
visiting so interesting a spot, hallowed 
by the memory of such men as Washing- 
ton and La Fayette, and many others 
less prominent. 


EO ————— 


A COUNTRY EDUCATION. 





‘OME years ago, the present writer, in 

an editorial for a Central Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper, on ‘‘The School and 
the Farm,’’ invited teachers of country 
schools to make known any methods 
adopted by them to awaken in their pu- 
pils an interest in the phenomena of na- 
ture, and to impart to them knowledge 
useful in the business of the farm. No 
response was elicited. Apparently, the 
invitation failed to reach any teachers 
who had made such efforts, or the sub- 
ject was not considered by them as 
worthy of discussion. 

It is gratifying to any one convinced of 
the important bearing of this matter upon 
the efficiency of our public schools, to 
find that it is now engaging the attention 
of many thoughtful writers. Pudlic Opin- 
zon (Washington, D. C.) gives an able 
argument from the Mew England Maga- 
zine, written by E. P. Powell, in favor of 
giving such instruction to both boys and 
girls as shall make farming “ intelligent, 
interesting, and profitable.’’ The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, commenting upon the 
same article, makes some pertinent and 
suggestive remarks. ‘‘What,’’ it asks, 
‘*are the country schools doing for agri- 
culture, the farmer’s calling? How many 
of those who have been educated in the 
schools of the real countryside, have seen 
a botanical, geological, or chemical text- 
book in use within them? How many 
of the country school-teachers are 
equipped, even in the most superficial 
way, to teach the rudiments of such 
studies? They are not found in the cur- 
riculum of the country school. Yet these 
sciences have an exceedingly intimate 
connection with agriculture, and a knowl- 
edge of them, sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, should be the ambition of the in- 
telligent farmer. Zhe country schools ed- 
ucate men for clerks, for professions, and 
only incidentally for the farm.’’ The 
writer has italicized the last sentence, 
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which places a grave responsibility just 


There is intellect and ambition among 
our young people: in the country, as well 
as among those in the towns. But the 
objects upon which that intellect is em- 
ployed, the aims toward which that am- 
bition is directed, depend largely upon 
what is done for them within the walls of 
those unpretending buildings, the homes 
of the ungraded schools. There is more 
directive impulse given there than at any 
later stage of education. By the time the 
pupil seeks entrance at the college doors, 
if he ever does so, his ends are generally 
at least ‘‘rough-hewn;’’ and the spot 
where they take their shape is in the 
school of childhood. If it is desirable, 
then, that we should have intelligent and 
progressive farmers ; that the art to which 
the whole world is and ever must be in- 
debted for the continuance of its life 
should not be regarded as a serf-like em- 
ployment, fit only for dullards; that tal- 
ent, taste, and refinement should find their 
home in the domicile of the farmer and 
his helpmeet, it is the country school that 
must bring about these results. 

But this is not an undertaking whose 
sole or even whose main responsibility 
rests upon the teacher. The Normal 
School instructor is concerned in it ; so is 
the country School Director ; and so, most 
of all,isthe Farmer. It is high time that 
the bright boys of the farmer’s family 
should no longer be culled out, and des- 
tined for city careers; while the slower 
and less ambitious children are afforded 
only such scanty opportunities as can be 
had in a school whose sordid remunera- 
tion tempts no man or woman of ability 
and experience to remain long in its ser- 
vice; and which is most likely open for 
only the minimum term prescribed by the 
school law. The farmer complains, and 
with good reason, that his children do 
not want to remain on the farm ; but how 
far is this penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy to blame for this? 

Farmers, and the Directors whom they 
elect, would find the most generous pro- 
vision for the education of their children 
the most profitable in the end. And no 
teacher ought to be employed in a rural 
school who is not a student and a lover 
of nature; who is not sufficiently versed 
in the sciences of botany, natural history, 
geology, and chemistry to lay a solid 
foundation, at least, for their thorough 
acquirement by the pupil, and not enough 
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of an enthusiast to impart to him some 
degree of interest in them. That teacher 
whose sympathies are all enlisted in pro- 
fessional, mercantile, or political affairs, 
the result of whose teaching will be to 
make the farmer’s child restless and dis- 
contented with a quieter sphere, does 
wrong in applying for a country school, 
and ought never to be employed there. 
And when the patrons and directors of 
country schools demand scientific instruc- 
tion for their children, the Normal 
Schools will shape their curricula to meet 
the demand. By persistent and general 
effort in this direction, changes will be 
wrought whose beneficence it is not easy 
to estimate, placing the agriculturist and 
his vocation on a higher plane, increas- 
ing at once his rewards and his content. 


—S>- - — — 


THE NATIONAL MEETING. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
ASBURY PARK, 1894. 


‘THE next meeting of the National Ed- 

ucational Association will be held, as 
already announced, at Asbury Park, July 
6-13, the Council July 6, and the Gen- 
eral Association July ro. 

Asbury Park is forty to forty-five miles 
from New York, and its beautiful beach 
is continuous with that of Long Branch, 
Elberon, Hollywood, Spring Lake, Sea 
Girt and Ocean Grove. Hotel accommo- 
dations are excellent, and the rates, at the 
date mentioned, very reasonable. 

The partial announcement of topics and 
speakers already made, gives assurance of 
a profitable and interesting session, and 
with the superior attractions of the loca- 
tion, insures a large attendance. Com 
plete programmes are given in the Official 
Bulletin, which may be had by addressing 
the Secretary of the Association, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, or Mr. S. 
Sherin, Asbury Park, NewJersey. Among 
leading subjects and speakers in Depart- 
ment programmes are the following : 


The National Council. Relation of Tech- 
nical to Liberal Education, Dr. C. M. Wood- 
ward, St. Louis, Mo. 

Professional and Technical Instruction in 
the University, Dr. N. M. Butler, New York. 
ms Discussion of Report of Committee of 

en. 

The Dogma of Formal Mental Discipline, 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Psychology of Imitative Functions in 
Childhood, Dr. W. T. Harris, Washington, 
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D. C., and Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Co-ordination of Elementary 
Supt. L. H. Jones, Indianapolis. 

Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, W. H. Bartholomew, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The French System of Moral Education, 
Dr. Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Texas. 

Principles of Co-ordination for Element- 
ary Studies, Dr. Chas. De Garmo, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

The Country School, Dr. E. E 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Kindergarten Departme 
logy of Froebel, Caroline M. 
more, Md. 

Life Principles in the Kindergarten, Annie 
M. Bryan, Louisville, Ky 

.Necessary Relation between the Kinder- 
garten and the Primary,.Scnool, Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston, Mass 

Self-activity, Elizabeth 
cago, Il. 

The Value of Organization, 
Cooper, San Francisco, Cal 

Related Development of Morality and In- 
telligence in the Kindergarten Idea, Mary 
McCulloch, St. Louis, Mo 

Secondary Department 
Secondary Schools. 

Courses of Study and place in system of 
High Schools and Academies. 

Laboratory Equipment and methods for 
teaching Natural Science. 

Should any Modern Language but English 
be taught ? 

Should Latin be a required study ? 

Practical Discipline in the High School. 

Special Training of High School teachers. 

The Professional Spirit in the Secondary 
Schools. 

Higher Department. ‘The 
Smaller Colleges, Prin. John F. 
Trinity College, N. C 

The Group System of College Studies, 
Prof. E. H. Griffin, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Md. 

Control of College Athletics by Faculty 
and Alumni, George Wharton Pepper, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Student Co-operation in College Disci- 
pline, Pres. E. D. Warfield, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The Amherst System, Prof. H. 
Amherst College, Mass. 

Art Department. Art Education and 
Manual Training, J. Liberty Tadd, Philadel- 
phia Public Industrial School. _ 

Color in Public School Education, Mary 
Dana Hicks, Boston, Mass. 

Perspective in Public School Education, 
D. R. Augsburg, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Elementary Art Education in Public 
Schools, W. Bertha Hintz, New York Art 
School. 

Modeling in Public School Education, 
Elizabeth C. Kent, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Business Education. Papers will be pre- 


Studies, 


White, 


Che Psycho- 
Hart, Balti- 


Harrison, Chi- 


Sarah J. 


Defects of the 


Future of the 
Crowell, 


H. Neill, 
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sented on the leading phases of the follow- 


ing a 

Book-keeping, Practical Mathematics, 
Penmanship, English and Correspondence, 
Commercial Law and Civil Goverment, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

Equally interesting topics will be pre- 
sented by the Elementary, Normal, Manual 
and Industrial, and Music sections (pro- 

rammes not yet received), by educational 
eaders in their respective departments. 


> ——_-_-- 


OUR FORTY-THIRD VOLUME. 





HE forty-third volume of 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal begins with 
our next issue, the present number 
closing the current (42d) volume. Many 
subscriptions expire with the close of the 
volume. We shall be glad to have all 
who desire 7he /ournal continued, to re- 
new as promptly as may be convenient, 
so that it may be mailed without delay, 
and that the names of such Directors, 
Teachers, and other friends of education, 
may not be removed from our printed 
mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of errors 
in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, 
but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of mem- 
bers of School Boards, the financial year 
of the School District and of the School 
Department and the volume of Zhe 
School Journal being almost identical. 
What this publication is, what it aims 
to do, or to aid in doing, and how well 
that aim is accomplished, our readers 
have ample opportunity for knowing. 
Its subscription rate is low, and its pur- 
pose is to give full value in every way 
possible to the reader. Its future must 
be judged by its past. The present vol- 
ume contains more than five hundred and 
fifty double-column pages of matter of 
educational intetest. We will continue 
to do what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of ‘the State who are interested in the 
great work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and sup- 
port which they see fit to give in the 
practical form of subscriptions ordered. 


If it is not convenient for Boards of Di- | 


rectors to send money with the order for 


subscription, do not delay order on that ac- | 
We will send Zhe /ournal as | 


count, 
wom on such order as if accompanied 
y the money. 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 





‘THE Act of April 22, 1863, requires 

that the School Boards shall organize 
‘‘ within ten days after the first Monday 
in June, in each year.’’ As it is important 
that the new Boards should meet and 
organize promptly according to law, the 
old Boards should fix a time for holding 
a meeting for the purpose, and give due 
notice to the new Directors who have 
been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of or- 
ganization, Directors should first elect a 
temporary president and secretary, and 
proceed to ascertain who are members, by 
having read the election returns placed in 
the hands of the old Board by the proper 
election officers. Disputed points con- 
cerning claims to seats must be disposed 
of. Questions arising out of tie votes must 
be settled. And when it is ascertained 
who are members, the Board is ready to 
organize permanently by electing a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer. Those 
having a right to vote under the tempo- 
rary organization are the Directors holding 
over and the persons duly notified of their 
election. Those entitled to vote in effect- 
ing the permanent organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
found entitled to seats in the Board by 
their election. Among the items of busi- 
ness that should be attended to by the 
new Boards on the day of their organiza- 
tion, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in 
the Board of Directors, if any such vacan- 
cies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certi- 
ficate from the old Board, whose duty it 
is to prepare these papers, attach the 
signatures of the officers of the new Board, 
and forward them to the proper County 
Superintendent for approval and trans- 
mission to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 7Zhis duty should not be ne- 
glected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Zhe School Journal or not. A 
copy will be sent to the Secretary of each 
Board by order of the Department of 
Public Instruction, but the law permits 
and encourages all Boards of Directors to 
subscribe for one copy for each member 
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at the expense of the district. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its 
suggestiveness to thoughtful men who 
feel an adequate sense of the weighty re- 
sponsibility that devolves upon them as 
School Directors. 

The purpose of Zhe Journal is to im- 
part information to Directors, to awaken 
deeper interest in the schools, and to 
arouse greater effort in their behalf. In- 
telligent Directors know it to be suggest- 
ive in connection with the work of educa- 
tion, and not a few thoughtful men who 
read it regularly say they could not, as 
School Directors, afford to be without it 
if they paid the subscription price from 
their own pockets. The largely increased 
State apppropriation will, this year, en- 
able many Boards more readily to sub- 
scribe. This is the only direct return 
which the Director can receive in recogni- 
tion of his service to the public schools, 
and many who have made trial of 7he 
Journal say that no like sum of money 
can be expended by the Board, that will 
secure equal benefit to the school district. 
Twelve numbers are issued during the 
year. The volume (42nd) which ends 
with the present number contains more 
than five hundred and fifty (562) double- 
column pages of large size, and presents, 
for its low subscription rate, an immense 
amount of varied and interesting matter 
relating to the work of the schools, of 
value to the Teacher, the Parent, and the 
School Director. 


<> 


GOOD NEWS FROM IOWA. 


\ ) E have just received from Hon. Henry 
Sabin, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Iowa, the following: 


‘‘Iowa to Pennsylvania, greeting! The 
bill enclosed herewith has passed both 
Houses and has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor.”’ 

It need hardly be said that this very 
good law is very good news from the 
noble State of Iowa, larger in area than 
Pennsylvania, and with a population of 
two millions. Let the crusade for decency 
and good morals, in connection with 
schools and school outhouses, go forward 
until the statute law of every State in the 
Union is, what it ought to be, outspoken 
and explicit in its requirements for the 
protection of the children. 

Since writing the above we have re- 
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ceived from State Supt. Sabin the circular 

to County Superintendents and School 

Boards, which contains the new law, with 

his comments upon it and instructions in 

regard to it, as follows: 

AN Act to amend Section 1729 of the Code of 1873, requir- 
ing Boards of Directors to provide and keep in good 


repair suitable water-closets or privies in connection 
with all public school buildings 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Jowa: 

That Section 1729 of the Code be amended 
by adding at the close of the Section the 
following: 

It shall be the duty of the Board to give 
especial attention to the matter of conveni- 
ent water-closets or privies for every school, 
and expenses incurred for such purpose shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the dis- 
trict. On every school-house site not within 
an independent district including a city, 
town or village, there shall be provided and 
kept in good repair and in wholesome con- 
dition at least two separate buildings, which 
shall be located upon those portions of the 
site farthest from the main entrance to the 
school-house, and as far from each other as 
the surrounding conditions will warrant. 
In independent districts including a city, 
town or village, if it seems to the Board un- 
desirable to build several outhouses, sepa- 
rate closets may be included under one roof; 
but where closets of this kind are outside the 
school-house, each closet shall be as effect- 
ively separated from any other as possible, 
and a brick wall, a double partition, or some 
other solid and continuous barrier, shall 
extend from the roof to the lowest part of 
the vault below, and a _ substantial close 
fence not less than seven feet in height, and 
at least thirty feet in length, shall separate 
the approaches to such out-door closets, for 
the two sexes. 

To all School Boards in lowa: 

In our circular of March 5th, we stated 
that the General Assembly had under 
consideration a bill requiring School 
Boards to give the subject of suitable 
outhouses their especial attention. The 
Act printed above will become a part of 
the law on the 4th of July of the present 
year. Itis a plain and simple enactment, 
mandatory in its nature, yet leaving most 
of the details to the discretion of the 
Board, insisting only that each Board take 
such action as is demanded by the neces- 
sities in the case, and compelling them to 
observe the essentials indicated clearly in 
the Act itself. 

We feel that a most important duty is 
brought to your official attention. All 
connected with school work well know 
the need of having clean and comfortable 
outhouses. In no way is it within your 
power to provide more effectively for the 
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protection of the health and morals of the 
children under your charge, than to con- 
scientiously carry into effect this law. 
We address you early, because we feel 
the great value of prompt action on your 
part in considering your needs, and in 
atranging your estimate for the contin- 
gent fund, so as to have the necessary 
means raised the present year. If you 
have already instructed your Secretary to 
certify the amounts under Section 1777, 
you can order him to recall the certificate, 
and at any time before the third Monday 
in May, make a new estimate, which will 
include the amount needed to enable you 
to comply with this new law. And when 
the taxes have been levied by your Board 
of Supervisors, you will have the right to 
anticipate their collection, and to issue 
orders on the contingent fund, which or- 
ders, after having been indorsed by the 
treasurer as required by Section 1824, will 
draw 6 per cent. interest. These orders 
may then be used to pay for the improve- 
ments made necessary by this act. But 
the expense, in most cases, will not be 
large. What is needed is careful and 
unceasing attention on the part of school 
officers and teachers. 

There should be no occasion to urge 
upon you complete and cheerful compli- 
ance with this law. You should order an 
inspection of the schools in your district, 
and if an outhouse is found, as too many 
of them are, filthy, indecent, absolutely 
unfit for the resort of children from decent 
families, the changes required should be 
made without delay. 

In many districts but one water-closet 
is used for both sexes. There should be 
two, as widely separated from each other 
as possible, and every means afforded to 
secure that privacy which tends to pre- 
serve and keep alive the sense of delicacy 
and modesty so essential to moral training 
in our schools. When the buildings 
have once been put in suitable condition, 
then you should hold your janitors, or the 
teachers when no janitor is employed, to 
a strict responsibility. 

This subject has been too long ne- 
glected. The conditions in many districts 
are an outrage upon childhood. We shall 
look anxiously for the reports from your 
County Superintendent, transmitting the 
report of your secretary to him next Sep- 
tember, as well as the special report on 
the subject made by the County Superin- 
tendent himself, to be assured that these 
abominable plague-spots, hot-houses of 
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impurity and sin, have been banished 
from the grounds where our children as- 
semble for moral as well as intellectual 
training. HENRY SABIN, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Des Moines, April ro, 1894. 


-—— 
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CULTIVATE THE MEMORY. 








We believe in clear, sharp, definite, 
‘Y accurate memory work. But let 
that which is committed to memory be 
worth learning and worth retaining. An 
interesting report of a discussion at 
Boulder, Colorado, which appears in the 
Colorado School Journal, has recently 
come under our. notice. The question 
under consideration was, ‘‘In our en- 
deavor to cultivate the powers of observa- 
tion and reasoning to their highest possi- 
bilities, are we in danger of neglecting 
the cultivation of the memory ?’’ 
‘Principal Smiley called attention to 
the fact that the strength of the memory 
depends largely upon the vividness and 
accuracy of the original images connected 
with the remembered fact; that these 


| images arise in consciousness through the 


action of each of the five senses, and that 
the mental image is clearer and better re- 
tained in proportion as the attention is 
fixed at a given moment upon the image 
formed by a single sense. One, there- 
fore, should hardly speak of memory as a 
single faculty to be cultivated, but as de- 
pending upon the cultivation of the vari- 
ous senses. In the cultivation of each of 
the senses there is a fairly well defined 
limit. Forexample, it is possible to cul- 
tivate the visual memory to such an ex- 
tent that the increase or decrease of one- 
hundredth part of its length in a line 
drawn on the blackboard would be in- 
stantly detected. From this it would 
appear that the memory ought to be 
strengthened by everything that culti- 
vates the powers of observation, and that 
this is one of the strongest arguments for 
the introduction of systematic instruction 
in natural science in the lower grades. 
‘‘Superintendent Gove fears loose and 
slipshod cultivation of the observing 
powers. Pupils are not held to that 
closeness and accuracy of observational 
work which alone is of much worth. 
There is need of a return to that system, 
under which most of us were taught, 
which required the accurate memorizing 
of certain portions of daily lessons. 
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Children performed tasks in former days 
which are deemed almost impossible to 
children of to-day. Ten years from now 
teachers would probably be doing the 
very thing that was done years ago in 
the way of judicious memory work. 
‘“‘Superintendent Parker thought that 
in the earlier portions of number work 
the mistake is often made of dwelling 
upon the rational process rather than 
upon the ready recall of the visual images 
concerned in number combinations. 
‘Principal Beggs said the most im- 
portant principle to bear in mind in the 
cultivation of the memory is the concen- 
tration of attention. Principal Knapp 
stated that he had been aware for five 
years that he had failed to require all that 
he should in the way of perfect repetition 
of certain portions of assigned tasks. He 
believes in work of this nature, for the 
closeness of attention required in the com- 
mitting of memorized passages usually 
leads to much clearer understanding, and 
more rational study of all assigned tasks.’’ 


NEW SEMINARY BUILDING. 


:. the year 1852, there was a packed 


audience in the old Court House, of 
Lancaster, situated in Centre Square, 
now occupied by the Soldiers’ Monument. 
Speeches were made by Dr. John W. 
Nevin, Dr. Philip Schaff, Bishop Bowman 
and James Buchanan, in favor of the pro- 
ject of removing the College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Mercersburg, to the 
City of Lancaster. An old citizen of 
Mercersburg shortly afterwards dreamed 
that he saw Dr. Nevin come down Semi- 
nary hill with the Seminary building on 
his back. That man of giant power was 
bent on bearing the institution to Lancas- 
ter, and the Mercersburgers felt that he 
would have his own way. The prevail- 
ing sentiment was voiced by the colored 
hostler of the principal hotel in the place, 
who said, ‘‘ Dar’s no use; you can’t get 
ober dat three-story head ob Dr. Nevin.’’ 

The college was removed and hand- 
some buildings were erected for its ac- 
commodation. Later came the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, but for years it was without 
a home of its own. One year ago work 
was begun under the impulse of one who 
had been a bashful, blushing boy while 
he lived not many miles from old Mer- 
cersburg, and who was recently elected a 
professor in the institution by the Poto- 
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mac Synod. During the year one hun- 
dred thousand dollars were raised for the 
erection and equipment of a new building, 
and the dedicatory exercises were held on 
Thursday, May 12th. 

The completion of these buildings 
marks a new epoch in the development 
of Lancaster as a centre of literary, scien- 
tific and theological culture. The library 
building will have room for 50,000 vol- 
umes. And the blushing boy who real- 
ized the dream of Mr. McKinstry is now 
known as Rev. Dr. John C. Bowman, 
Professor of New Testament Theology in 
the Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 


GETTYSBURG. 


i ie encampment of the National 

Guard at Gettysburg this summer 
will attract much attention. Adjutant- 
General Greenland and other military 
officials of Pennsylvania have selected as 
the location for the division encampment 
the spot where Pickett and Pettigrew 
made their famous charge upon the Union 
lines on the third day of the battle. The 
ground js level and well adapted to the 
purposes of the encampment. 

Most people in Pennsylvania do not 
know that there are more monuments on 
the field of Gettysburg than upon any 
other battlefield in the round world, either 
of ancient or modern times. Yet such is 
the fact. If this historic field were far 
away, or in a foreign land, it is not un- 
likely that it would be better known and 
more visited by Pennsylvanians. But it 
is here at home, and so we think little 
about it, our children hear little of it, and 
‘* Gettysburg’’ has too much the appear- 
ance of a ‘‘ thrice-told tale.’’ 

Brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. Put this world-famous battle-field 
on your list of places to be seen during 
the coming summer, if at all convenient. 
Make yourself familiar with the topog- 
raphy of the region, and the movements 
of the troops on both sides on those three 
momentous days. Realize in some degree 
the tremendous results that hung waver- 
ing in the balance those fateful first days 
of July, 1863, as you walk with reverent 
step or stand with bated breath here and 
there upon that field of awful carnage, 
and glorious triumph—not only for the 
American Republic but for the human 
race, it may be, in all coming time. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


QUESTION OF EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


HE report of the Committee of Ten on 

Secondary School Studies, appointed 
at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in July, 1892, at 
Saratoga, has attracted much attention, 
and its influence will be widely felt in the 
schools of the country. This committee 
consisted of the following well known 
educators: Charles W. Eliot, President 
of Harvard University, chairman; W. T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington; James B. Angell, President 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; John Tetlow, Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School and the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston; James M. Taylor, Presi- 
dent of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; 
Oscar D. Robinson, Principal of the High 
School, Albany; James H. Baker, Presi- 
dent of University of Colorado; Richard 
H. Jesse, President of University of Mis- 
souri; James C. MacKenzie, Head Master 
of the Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. Y.; Henry C. King, Professor in 
Oberlin College. 

“The recommendations of this report,”’ 
says Commissioner Harris, ‘‘ will draw 
the attention of great numbers of teachers 
to the question of educational values, and 
this will lead to a better understanding 
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of what the pupil should study to gain | 
They would not have a pupil begin the 


the most from his work in school. In 
this respect I consider this the most im- 
portant educational document ever pub- 
lished in this country.”’ 

The committee, after an extended pre- 
liminary discussion, decided to organize 
conferences on the following subjects: 1. 
Latin. 2. Greek. 3. English. 4. Other 
modern languages. 5, Mathematics. 6. 
Physics, astronomy and chemistry. 7. 
Natural history (biology, including bot- 
any, zoology and physiology). 8. History, 
civil government and political economy. 
g. Geography (physical geography, ge- 
ology and meteorology ). 

hey also decided that each conference 
should consist of ten members. They 
then proceeded to select the members of 
each of these conferences, having regard 
in the selection to the scholarship and 
experience of the gentlemen named, to 
the fair division of the members between 
colleges on the one hand and schools on 
the other, and to the proper geographical 
distribution of the total membership. 


A | 
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list of eleven questions was adopted as a 
guide for the discussions at the confer- 
ences, which were held on December 28, 
1892, each in a different city. Elaborate 
reports and recommendations are made 
by each of the ten conferences, a few of 
the more important features of which are 
given as follows: 

Study of Latin.—An important recom- 
mendation of the Latin Conference is that 
the study of Latin be introduced into 
American schools earlier than it now is. 
They recommend that translation at sight 
form a constant and increasing part of 
the examinations for admission to college 
and of the work of preparation. They 
next urge that practice in writing Latin 
should not be dissociated from practice in 
reading and translating; but, on the con- 
trary, that the two sbould be carried on 
with equal steps. The conference desire 
the schools to adopt a greater variety of 
Latin authors for beginners, and they 
give good reasons against the exclusive 
use of Czesar’s Gallic war. 

Conference on Greek.—The Conference 
on Greek agree with the Conference on 
Latin in recommending the cultivation of 
reading at sight in schools, and in recom- 
mending that practice in translation into 
the foreign language should be continued 
throughout the school course. They 
urge that three years be the minimum 
time for the study of Greek in schools, 
provided that Latin be studied four years. 


study of Greek without a knowledge of 
the elements of Latin. They recommend 
the substitution of portions of the ‘‘ Hel- 
lenica’’ for two books of the ‘‘Anabasis’’ 
in the requirements for admission to col- 
lege and the use of some narrative por- 
tions of ‘‘ Thucydides’’ in schools. They 
urge that ‘‘Homer’’ should continue to 
be studied in all schools which provide 
instruction in Greek through three years, 
and they suggest that the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ is 
to be preferred to the ‘‘ Iliad.’’ 

Conference on English.—The Conference 
on English are of the opinion that Eng- 
lish should be pursued in the High 
School during the entire course of four 
years, but in making this recommenda- 
tion the Conference have in mind both 
study of literature and training in the 
expression of thought. To the study of 
rhetoric they assign one hour a week in 
the third year of the High School course. 
To the subject of historical and sys- 
tematic grammar they assign one hour a 
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week in the fourth year of the High 
School course. 

The Conference claim for English as 
much time as the Latin Conference claim 
for Latin in secondary schools, and it is 
clear that they intend that the study shall 
be in all respects as serious and informing 
as the study of Latin. One of the most 
interesting opinions expressed by the 
Conference is ‘‘ that the best results in the 
teaching of English in high schools can- 
not be secured without the aid given by 
the study of some other language, and 
that Latin and German, by reason of their 
fuller intellectual system, are especially 
suited to this end.’’ 

Study of Words.—They say that the 
study of words should be so pursued as 
to illustrate the political, social, intellect- 
ual and religious development of the 
English race, and they urge that the ad- 
mission of a student to college should be 
made to depend largely on his ability to 
write English, as shown in his examina- 
tion books on other subjects. It is a 
fundamental idea in this report that the 
study of every other subject should con- 
tribute to the pupil’s training in English, 
and that the pupil’s capacity to write 
English should be made available and 
be developed in every other department. 

An Elective Course in German or French. 
—The most novel and striking recom- 
mendation made by the conference on 
Modern Languages is that an elective 
course in German or French be provided 
in the grammar school, the instruction to 
be open to children at about ten years of 
age. The conference made this recom- 
mendation ‘‘in the firm belief that the 
educational effects of modern language 
study will be of immense benefit to all 
who are able to pursue it under proper 
guidance.’’ They admit that the study 
of Latin presents the same advantages, 
but living languages seem to them better 
adapted to grammar school work. They 
plead that ‘‘all pupils of the same intelli- 
gence and the same degree of maturity be 
instructed alike, no matter whether they 
are subsequently to enter a college or 
scientific school, or intend to pursue their 
studies no farther.’’ Finally, they de- 
clare that ‘‘ the worst obstacle to modern 
language study is the lack of properly 
equipped instructors, and that it is the 
duty of universities, States and cities to 
provide opportunities for the special 


preparation of modern language teach- 
ers.”’ 
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Teaching of Arithmetic.—The Confer- 
ence on Mathematics were unanimously 
of opinion ‘‘that a radical change in the 
teaching of arithmetic was necessary.’’ 
They recommend ‘that the course in 
arithmetic be at once abridged and en- 
riched; abridged by omitting entirely 
those subjects which perplex and exhaust 
the pupil without affording any really 
valuable mental discipline, and enriched 
by a greater number of exercises in sim- 
ple calculation and in the solution of con- 
crete problems.’’ They map out a course 
of arithmetic which, in their judgment, 
should begin about the age of six years, 
and be completed at about the thirteenth 
year of age. 

Among several other recommendations 
is one that a course of instruction in con- 
crete geometry, with numerous exer- 
cises, be introduced into the grammar 
schools, and that this instruction should, 
during the earlier years, be given in con- 
nection with drawing. They recommend 
that the study of systematic algebra 
should be begun at the age of fourteen. 

Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy.— 
The Conference on the subject of Physics, 
Chemistry and Astronomy urged that the 
study of simple natural phenomena be 
introduced into elementary schools, and 
at least one period a day, from the first 
year of the primary school, should be 
given to such study. Apparently the 
Conference entertained the opinion that 
the present teachers in elementary schools 
are ill prepared to teach children how 
to observe simple natural phenomena. 
The Conference was clearly of opinion 
that from the beginning this study should 
be pursued by the pupil chiefly, though 
not exclusively, by means of experiments 
and by practice in the use of simple in- 
struments for making physical measure- 
ments. The report dwells repeatedly on 
the importance of the study of things and 
phenomena by direct-contact. It empha- 
sizes the necessity of a large proportion 
of laboratory work in the study of physics 
and chemistry, and advocates the keep- 
ing of laboratory note-books by the 
pupils, and the use of such note-books 
as part of the test for admission to col- 
lege. 

Natural History.—The Conference on 
Natural History unanimously agreed that 
the study of botany and zoology ought to 
be introduced into the primary schools at 
the very beginning of the school course, 
and be pursued steadily, with not less 
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than two periods a week, throughout the 
whole course below the high school. In 
the next place they agreed that in those 


early lessons in natural science no text- | 


book should be used, but that the study 
should constantly be associated with the 
study of literature, language and draw- 
ing. It was their opinion that the study 
of physiology should be postponed to the 


later years of the high school course, but | 


that in the high school some branch of 
natural history proper should be pursued 
every day throughout at least one year. 


FHlistory, Civil Government, etc.—The | 


Conference on History, Civil Govern- 
ment, etc., believed that the time devoted 
in schools to history and the allied sub- 
jeets should be materially increased. 


They declare that the teaching of history | 


should be intimately connected with the 
teaching of English; that pupils should 


be encouraged to avail themselves of their | 
knowledge of ancient and modern lan- | 


guages, and that their study of history 
should be associated with the study of 


topography and political geography, and | 
ernment and ethnology. 
| environment of man’’ expresses as well 


They | 


should be supplemented by the study of 
historical and commercial geography and 
the drawing of historical maps. ; 
desire that historical works should be 
used for reading in schools, and that sub- 
jects of English composition should be 


drawn from the lessons in history. They | 
| centres in all parts of the country. 


would have had historical poems com- 
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mitted to memory and the reading of 
biographies and historical novels encour- 
aged. While they are of opinion that 
political economy should not be taught 
in secondary schools, they urge that, in 
connection with United States history, 
civil government and commercial geo- 
graphy, instruction should be given in the 
most important economic topics. 
Geography.—The Conference report on 
Geography deals with more novelties than 


| any other report, exhibits more dissatis- 


faction with prevailing methods, and 
makes, on the whole, the most revolution- 
ary suggestions. 

It is obvious on even a cursory reading 
of the report that geography means for 


_ all the members of this Conference some- 


thing entirely different from the term 
geography as generally used in school 
programmes, Their definition of the 
word makes it embrace not only a descrip- 
of the surface of the earth, but also the 
elements of botany, zoology, astronomy 


| and meteorology, as well as many con- 


siderations pertaining to commerce, gov- 
‘“The physical 


as any single phrase can the Conference’s 
conception of the principal subject which 


| they wish to have taught. 


The entire report has for some time 
been under discussion in educational 
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‘THE annual written and statistical reports 

of the Superintendents should be on 
file in this department as early as possible 
after the close of the school year, and not 
later than July rst. 

The manuscript should be carefully pre- 
ared, written on one side only, ny in 
ength the written reports must not exceed 

six hundred words. As there are so many 
— to be printed, brevity is very desir- 
able. 

In filling the blank form for the annual 

statistical reports, Superintendents will be 


careful to make these reports as complete | 


and accurate as possible. Note carefully 
each item in the proper column and space 
designated for it, with the totals in all cases 
given plainly in the footings below. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


, ie State Teachers’ Permanent Certificate 
was issued April 26th and 27th, to gradu- 
ates of colleges here named : 
38. John A. Keys, McKeesport, Allegheny 
county, graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 


| son College. 


39. W. J. Alexander, Beaver, Beaver 
county, graduate of Lafayette College. 

40. Calvin R. Neff, Millheim, Centre co., 
graduate of Franklin and Marshall College. 

41. Rolandus Kocher, Flowerville, Colum- 
bia county, graduate Bucknell University. 

42. Geo. E. Wilbur, Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia county, graduate Dickinson College. 

43. T. M. Morrison, Union City, Erie 


the statistical items called for, and place | oaaty, gamete ot ADagaaty ee 


44. Mary E. Dawson, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, graduate of Westminster 


| College. 


45. Milton J. Kramlick, Allentown, Lehigh 


| county, graduate of Muhlenberg College. 


46. W. W. Kelchner, Williamsport, Ly- 
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coming county, graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

47. C. C. Williamson, Sharpsville, Mercer 
county, graduate of Thiel College. 

48. Charles E. Lord, Franklin, Venango 
county, graduate of Dartmouth College. 

49. Fred J. Turnbull, Oil City, Venango 
county, graduate of Colgate University. 

50. J. D. Trussell, Claysville, Washington 
county, graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 

51. C. N. Heller, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county, graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

In April No., No. 30 should read ‘‘ Angelia 
Hambleton, Swarthmore, Delaware county, 
graduate of Adrian College, Michigan.”’ 

—————$_ 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


HE Elementary Course of Study for State 
Normal Schools, adopted by the Princi- 
pals of the several Schools at a meeting held 
at the Department of Public Instruction in 
Harrisburg, February 3d and 4th, 1886, and 
revised March 16, 1893, is as follows : 
JUNIOR YEAR.* 

Pedagogics—Elements of School Manage- 
ment and Methods. 

Language—Orthography and Reading ; 
English Grammar, including Composition ; 
Rhetoric ; Latin, sufficient for the introduc- 
tion of Czesar. 

Mathematics—Arithmetic, Elementary A1- 
gebra to Quadratic Equations ; Plane Geom- 
etry, first two books. 

Natural Sciences—Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

Historical Sctences — Geography, Com- 
plete ; History of the United States ; Civil 
Government. 

The Arts—Penmanship, sufficient to be 
able to explain some approved system, writ- 
ing to be submitted to the Board of Ex- 
aminers ; Drawing, a daily exercise for at 
least twenty-eight weeks, work to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Examiners; Book- 
Keeping, Single Entry, a daily exercise for 
at least seven weeks ; Vocal Music, element- 
ary principles, and attendance upon daily 
exercises for at least one-third of a year. 

Physical Culture. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

Pedagogics—Psychology, embracing the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. Methods; 
History of Education ; Model School Work, 
at least twenty-one weeks of actual teaching 
daily during one period of not less than 
forty-five minutes; a Thesis on a Profes- 
sional subject. 

*When one or more students are recom- 
mended by the Faculty for examination in 
six or more studies of the Junior Course, the 
State Board of Examiners will examine such 
candidates. All the candidates must be recom- 
mended in the same branches, and that exami- 
nation will be final only in the school in which 
the candidate passes in all the branches selected. 
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Language—The Outlines of Rhetoric, to- 
gether with at least a fourteen weeks’ course 
in English Literature, including the thor- 
ough study of one selection from each of 
four English classics ; Latin, Caesar through 
the Helvetian War. 

Mathematics—Mensuration, Geometry. 

Natural Sciences — Elementary Natural 
Philosophy ; Botany. 

Historical Sctences—Reading of General 
History with the History of Education. 

The Arts—Elocutionary Exercises in con- 
nection with the study of English Literature. 

Manual Training. 

POST-GRADUATE 

The following is the Post Graduate Course 
of study, adopted February 4, 1891 

Mathematics —Solid Geometry ; 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Latin—Three books of Czesar’s Comment 
aries : three books of Virgil s Aineid. 

Pedagogics—General History, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Logic, Advanced Psychology, and 
Practice in Teaching. 

Science—Chemistry, Zodédlogy, 
trononiy. 

Literature—A careful reading of Quick’s 
Educational Reformers, Fitch’s Lectures on 
Teaching, Payne’s Contribution to the Sci- 
ence of Education, with written notes and 
criticisms. History of English and Ameri- 
can Literature, with a careful study of four 
classics, with written notes and criticisms, 
and a course of General Reading 


COURSE. 


Plane 


and As- 


———————— — ————— 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
THE following named gentlemen were ap 
pointed May rath, 1894, by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to serve as 
trustees of the State Normal Schools: 
Millersville—Dr.'O. T. Huebner, Lancas- 
ter, and John S. Mann, Columbia, Pa. 
Kutztown—Lewis Butz, Kutztown, 
David H. Schweyer, Bowers, Pa. 
East Stroudsburg—H. S. Rinker, Mauch 
Chunk, and A. W. Dickinson, Scranton, Pa. 
Mansfield—David Cameron, Wellsboro, 
and Fred. M. Allen, Mansfield, Pa. 
Bloomsburg—Charles W. Miller, Blooms- 
burg, and C. C. Peacock, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Lock Haven—Dr. R. Armstrong, Lock 
Haven, and S. M. McCormick, Lock Haven. 
Indiana—W. J. Mitchell, Indiana, and 
John W. Sutton, Indiana, Pa. 
Clarion—Gen. W. W. Greenland, Clarion, 
and J. W. Reed, Clarion, Pa. 
California—H. S. Darsie, Uniontown, and 
Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, Monongahela, Pa. 
West Chester—Maj. L. G. McCauley, West 
Chester, and R. E. M. Evans, Norristown. 
Slippery Rock—Hon. H. J. Gourley, Pitts- 
burg, and John Buchanan, Beaver, Pa. 
Shippensburg—Hon. H. C. Greenewalt, 
Fayetteville, and Henry R. Hauk, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 
Edinboro—A. F. Moses 
H. C. Billings, Edinboro, Pa 


and 


Edinboro, and 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Thoman: All the schools 
excepting those of Gettysburg are closed. 
A number of successful local institutes for 
teachers are now in progress at Abbotts- 
town, Littlestown, Gettysburg, New Oxford, 
Hampton, Mummasburg, Bendersville, Ar- 
endtsville, York Springs and doubtless else- 
where, of which I have not been informed. 
A large number of our teachers are also 
in attendance at one or other of the State 
Normal Schools. This means progress. 
When teachers once see the necessity of 
properly fitting themselves for their work 
we may expect better results. In a few dis- 
tricts directors have not as yet complied 
with the requirements of the law relating to 
outhouses. It is hoped that immediately 
after the organization of the new Boards 
they will give this matter their prompt at- 
tention, in order to have all school-houses 
supplied with the necessary outhouse ar- 
rangements prior to the opening of school 
in the fall. The nine central examinations 
were conducted with great success and very 
satisfactorily to all concerned; 148 pupils 
were examined in 7th and 8th year’s work. 
Of the latter grade the committees recom- 
mended 74 for graduation; of this number 
66 presented themselves at the final exami- 
nation. Diplomas were granted to 59 and 
certificates of scholarship to 7. This is our 
third graduating class since the adoption of 
the graded course of study. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: We have closed 
one of the most successful school terms the 
county has known. Of 299 teachers but 
three were changed. The commencement 
exercises were largely attended. On account 
of the unusual expense of supplying books 
not many districts will be free from debt; 
yet we feel that the law is a good one. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: The Hamburg 
high school was examined during the 
month. The pupils of the county contrib- 
uted $243 towards the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Conrad Weiser, the 
pioneer of the Pennsylvania German people. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The commencement 
exercises of the schools at Bellwood, Roar- 
ing Spring, and Martinsburg were interest- 
ing and suggestive. The graduates at each 
place in the order named numbered 7, 7 and 
6; sixteen girls and four boys. Arbor Day 
was appropriately observed by many of our 
schools. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Local normal 
schools are in session with a large attend- 
ance at Conemaugh, Scalp Level, Elton, 
Wilmore, Ebensburg, Chest Springs, Car- 
rolltown and Mountain Dale. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The educational 
meeting held at New London, April 2oth, 
consisting of two day sessions and one 
evening, was productive of an unusual 
amount of good. When these meetings can 
be called and held under the auspices of the 
School Board there is a gain in local interest 
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which is exceedingly valuable. The ar- 
rangement of the outhouses in West Gordon 
is a step in advance for rural schools. They 
can be entered only from the school room. 
Directors would do well to examine their 
structure. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Flags have 
been raised at the Hedge school in Dickin- 
son township, the Gap school in Lower 
Mifflin, and at the Sycamore school in South 
Middleton, with appropriate exercises. A 
large number of patrons and citizens were 

resent in each instance. Clay modeling 
es been introduced into the primary depart- 
ments of the Shippenburg schools. The 
children are very much interested in the 
work, and have become quite proficient in 
constructing some of the simpler geometrical 
forms. Music is being taught in the schools 
of Shippensburg, Newville, Carlisle and 
Mechanicsburg, by the aid of Mason’s New 
National Music charts. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The attend- 
ance this year has been much more regular 
than for some years past. The teacher has 
in consequence been enabled to do more 
satisfactory work, and our schools with a few 
exceptions have been making steady ad- 
vancement throughout the term. The 
County Teachers’ Association held one of its 
most successful meetings April 7, in Marcus 
Hook. Over 100 teachers were present and 
unusual interest was manifested. Supt. 
Foster of Chester and Prof. F. H. Green of 
the West Chester Normal, took part in the 
exercises. All of our teachers are deeply 
interested in the approaching meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Media. We all look for a big meeting. 

ForEsT—Supt. Kerr: Most of our schools 
have closed a very successful eight months 
term, and many teachers have gone to at- 
tend the Clarion Normal School. In many 
of our advanced schools, I have held exami- 
nations for the higher grades ; but diplomas 
are not granted. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: On the 24th 
we attended the commencement exercises of 
the graduates of the Mercersburg High 
School, and delivered the address to the 
class, sixteen in number. They all ac- 
quitted themselves creditably and received 
diplomas. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut : All our schools 
are closed except those of McConnellsburg. 
Notable improvement was made in many 
during the winter. Several flourishing 
normals are in progress. The law prohibit- 
ing supachetentiodin from teaching will work 
great good in our county. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Rudy: Orbisonia 
graduated its first class, four young ladies, 
April 6th. A large audience was present to 
witness the exercises. It was very apparent 
that the citizens afid patrons were well 
pleased with the first commencement. Dr. 
Eckels delivered the address to the class. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: Many of our 
schools have closed. A six-months term is 
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entirely too short. Three-fourths of our 
-pupils will be out of school between five 
and six months. Eight months, not less, 
ought to be the minimum term. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Marshall: A visit to the 
schools of Mifflintown during this the last 
month of the term, enabled me to observe 
the marked progress that has been made in 
all the grades. These schools may be 
classed among the best in the county, 1n re- 
spect of efficiency, system, and the educa- 
tional spirit of the people. This is due to 
the fact, first that the schools are well 
graded and working under a practical course 
of study ; and second, that the Directors are 
independent and careful in the selection of 
teachers. The primary rooms are, however, 
too much crowded. Directors should re- 
member that small children need a great 
deal of individual attention. Their progress 
depends greatly upon the immediate direc- 
tion of the teacher. Another teacher is 
needed, but the building contains only 
four rooms. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Local in- 
stitutes have been held this month at Jer- 
myn, Olyphant, Dalton, and Old Forge. 
On April 6th a handsome four-room build- 
ing was opened in Dixon borough with 
appropriate ceremonies. An _ interesting 
musical and literary programme had been 
prepared by Prof. J. E. McCauley and M. J. 
Lloyd. <A large audience was present. Ad- 


dresses were made by the County Superin- 


tendent and the President of the Board. 
This building is really a great credit to the 
Board of Directors. The rooms are large, 
lofty, and well-lighted. Each room has 
two cloak closets which may be entered both 
from halland school-room. The furnishing 
is of the latest improved pattern, single 
desks with noiseless hinges; and each room 
has about 60 square feet of slate blackboard. 
There is also a room for Directors’ meetings. 
Directors are coming to feel that nothing 
but the best is good enough for the children. 
The central examinations for the common 
school course will be held May 12th at six 
centres. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: During April I 
visited the schools of Jonestown, West Leb- 
anon, Independent, and Cornwall districts. 
With some exceptions in the primary grades, 
these schools are in a progressive condition. 
In two of the primary schools, I found be- 
ginners as teachers, a very questionable 
arrangement. If somebody must learn this 
‘noblest of arts’’ by experimenting upon 
the children, it should not be done in the 
primary schools where the foundation for 
the superstructure is laid. The schools of 
Cornwall were never before in a better con- 
dition. This is to be attributed to the fact 
that all their teachers are highly successful. 
Probably in no other district does the Board 
exercise more judicious judgment in the 
selection and retention of teachers. No be- 
ginner can gain a foothold in this district. 
The unsuccessful teacher is sure not to re- 
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ceive a second trial, while the progressive 
teacher will be retained if at all possible. 
Successful schools for teachers are conducted 
by Profs. Heilman, Gerberich, Leopold, and 
Alleman at Annville, at Lebanon Valley 
College, Palatinate College, and Schuylkill 
Seminary, while quite a number of our 
teachers are attending State Normal schools. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the County In- 
stitute it was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing in Market Hall instead of the Court 
House, which has for some years been too 
small for the purpose. The Institute will 
convene November sth. I propose to hold 
my examinations about a month earlier than 
last year. Apparently teachers will be 
quite numerous this year again, and I have 
therefore decided to raise the standard of the 
certificates considerably. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: The April meet 
ing of the Teachers’ Exchange was probably 
the most important meeting of that body 
held during the vear. Mr. G. B. Milnor 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Higher Qualifications 
of Teachers ;’’ Mr. F. W. Robbins and Mr. 
G. F. Dandais discussed the subject of Eng- 
lish as found in the report of the Committee 
of Ten. The following course of reading for 
teachers was suggested : Boone’s History of 
Education in the United States, Baldwin’s 
Elementary Psychology and Education, 
White’s School Management, Rooper’s Ap- 
perception, Howland’s Practical Hints. It 
was recommended that one of these books 
be read each month and then discussed at 
the meeting of the Exchange. The exam- 
ination in the Theory of Teaching will be 
based on this course of study. Montours- 
ville borough held its first graduating exer- 
cises on the evening of April 25th. A class 
of three boys and two girls received diplomas. 

McKEAN—Supt. Eckels: We have just 
granted diplomas to twenty-six pupils who 
have finished the common school course. 
The examinations for these diplomas are of 
a high grade, and consequently a diploma is 
highly prized. As one of the healthful 
signs we note the fact that more of our 
teachers will enter the Normal schools this 
year than ever before. Our schools have 
never been in a more hopeful condition. 
Now that the short term has been abolished 
we expect the schools to take a long stride 
forward. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Nearly all of the 
schools in the country have closed. The 
Lewistown schools are making preparations 
for their graduating exercises, which will 
take place the latter part of May. An un- 
usually large number of our teachers and 
young persons preparing to teach have gone 
tosome Normal school. The course of study 
adopted in the Yeagerstown schools bids fair 
to be productive of good results. 

MonrROE—Supt. Serfass: Arbor Day was 
appropriately pte at the East Strouds- 
burg Normal School. Representative R. F. 
Schwarz delivered a very interesting ad- 
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dress, after which some sixty trees were 
planted on the grounds of the School. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
chief obstacle that seems to confront school 
officers now is, how to adjust the cost, loss 
and destruction of free text-books in such a 
way as to make the financial report appear 
as it should. This, however, I believe will 
be a trouble of short duration, and the ex- 
perience of a year or two will render it as 
easy of adjustment as any other item of the 
financial report. Secretaries cannot exercise 
too much care in the preservation of the 
various bills received during the school 
year, as they materially aid in settling dis- 
puted points in the financial department. 
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a largely increased attendance in the aggre- 
gate, and a larger average attendance than 
last year. Eighty applicants for gradua- 
tion were examined and fifty-one diplomas 
granted, seventeen of the applicants being 
from the borough high sehatie. 

W ARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local institutes 
were held at Youngville, Glade and Cory- 
don. The attendance and interest at each 
were good. About 250 people attended the 
afternoon session at Glade. April 30th the 
graduation examination was held in each 
district of the county. Some 300 pupils took 
the examination in whole or in part. Much 
interest is manifested in the course, and the 
attendance has been better than ever before 


A few districts are looking forward to the | in the spring months. Teachers are careful 
building of new houses during the coming 
vacation. The monthly reports of teachers 
show that directors have been fairly diligent 
in complying with the law pertaining to 
visitation of schools. (See School Law of 
1894, p. 76, Sec. XC.) 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: All our schools 
have closed with the exception of a few bor- 
ough schools. They have been well at- 


to show puplls that they are not “ finish- 
but simply getting credit for work 


ing,”’ 
done. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: An ex- 
amination of applicants for common school 
diplomas was held at thirty-two different 
points in the county April 7. Of the 143 
pupils over sixteen years of age that were 
examined, 110 received diplomas. The work 
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tended and generally well taught. Taken 
in all we have had a very prosperous term. 
Of the high schools but two will have grad 
uating classes, Marysville and Duncannon. 
The leeuhen has a fine lot of examination 
work to be placed on exhibition at their 
commencement. This work includes all the 
examinations, essays, etc., for the year, and 
reflects much credit upon the Principal and 
pupils. A monthly paper, called the ‘‘ High 
School Monthly Review,’’ is published by 
the senior class of the Duncannon high 
school. The spring term of the Bloomfield 
Academy opened with a large attendance. 
During this term special attention is given 
to the preparation of teachers. Normal 
classes are also organized in different parts 
of the county. These classes are well at- 
tended. Besides, a large number of our 
teachers are attending some Normal school. 
Evidently the teachers are making an effort 
to improve for the work in which they are 
engaged. Several new school-houses will 
be built during the year. Landisburg will 
build a new house of two rooms. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The schools 
all closed in April, except Selinsgrove, 
where commencement exercises were held 
May 8th, by a class of eight bright and prom- 
ising graduates. Some person who was bent 
on despicable mischief, set fire to Narrow’s 
school house, Union township, resulting in 
considerable damage before it was discovered 
by passers-by. By heroic effort, however, 
the nies were extinguished and the build- 
ing saved. We have since learned that the 
rogues have been apprehended and are now 
awaiting trial behind iron doors in a neigh- 
boring county. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: With a few 
exceptions the schools of the county have 
closed. The term as a whole has been very 
successful. The reports of teachers indicate 





done was much superior to that of last year. 
The graduating system is doing great good 
for the schools of our county. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed in some 
places, notably in Ligonier borough, by lit- 
erary exercises and the planting of trees. 
Many of our schools closed this month, and 
many of the teachers have gone to some fit- 
ting school. A large number will attend 
one or other of the State Normals, while a 
still larger number will be found at the dif- 
ferent county normals, of which we have 
fifteen. 

WvyomiInc—Supt. Keeler: On May 22d 
the people of Nicholson borough will vote 
on the question of bonding the distriet for 
$7,000 to build a new school-house. On 
May 4th the Directors of Monroe township 
will let the contract for a new two-story 
school-house at Beaumont. Every district 
in this county has complied with the re- 
quirements of the recent decision relative to 
a six months continuous term. Many out- 
houses are being built. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The Board 
of Directors has cmehanel a ‘‘ Krakener’’ 
piano for the High School. An annex is be- 
ing built to the Franklin building—first 
floor, toilets for the pupils; second floor, 
directors’ room and Superintendent's office. 

BRISTOL—Supt. Booz: A pleasant event of 
the month was the visit of Deputy-Supt. 
Houck to the schools, April 25th. Ground 
was broken for the new school house, April 
18th, and its erection is progressing finely. 
The building will be sox8o feet, three stories 
high, built of brick with blue-stone trim- 
mings. It will contain six school rooms, 
directors’ and superintendent’s rooms, and 
an assembly room on “he third floor. 

HAZLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: As the term draws to a close the at- 
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tendance falls off ina marked degree. This 
is to be regretted, but there seems no help 
for it. ‘‘Make hay while the sun shines’’ 
is an old saying, and in accordance there- 
with many of our boys and girls go to work 
as soon as the fine weather comes—the boys 
to the breaker and many of the girls to the 
mill. Otherwise our schools are doing well. 

McKEESPORT—Supt. Brooks : In addition 
to the preparation for the sixteen-room 
building reported last month, our Board in- 
tends to remodel the Market street building, 
put in a heating and ventilating system, 
and make such other improvements as are 
necessary. Ourschools will close May 24th, 
and we can say that we have had a very suc- 
cessful term. We now have a committee of 
directors and citizens on library, and they 
are taking steps toward securing a library 
for the school. 

Mount CARMEL—Supt. Dean: A contract 
for building a handsome High School with 
a store room for supplies and a Superintend- 
ent’s and Directors’ room has been made. 

NEWPORT Twe.—Supt. Dewey: Arbor 
Day was observed with appropriate exer- 
cises. Several fine trees were planted. 
Many families planted trees at home, and 
beautified their’ yards by sodding, and in 
many other ways. Night schools closed 
April 2d. We had enrolled 302 pupils; 


average attendance for five months, 211. 
NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: On Arbor 
Day all the exercises of our schools in the 


afternoon had direct reference to that for 
which the day was set apart, consisting of 
recitations, essays, and music. The Coda 
prepared by Ginn & Co. was used. The ex- 
ercises were interesting throughout and we 
have reason to believe profitable to all. 

PHOENIXVILLE — Supt. Leister: Arbor 
Day was celebrated with appropriate exer- 
cises. Flowers, shrubs, etc., were mostly 
planted on the school premises where more 
trees were not needed. An American elm 
was planted in the park by the ‘‘A’”’ class 
of the High School. Pupils were requested 
todo planting at home and report to their 
teachers. They reported 1424 flowering 
plants and 184 trees—the latter consisting of 
pear, peach, plum, cherry, maple, etc. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: By resolution 
of the School Board the Stars and Stripes 
float daily over all our buildings during 
school hours. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker : We are 
enforcing vaccination among our school 
children, and our attendance has been ser- 
iously affected. Compared with the corres- 
ponding month of last term, the record 
shows a decrease of 198 in the average daily 
attendance, and 8 in the percentage of attend- 
ance, although the monthly enrollment has 
increased 38. Seventy-two pupils refuse to 
be vaccinated and as many more are excluded 
from school because they have not complied 
with the rule. So we are not yet out of the 
woods. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: New charts 
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for some of the primary schools were pur- 
chased and additional slate blackboards 
placed in others. About 40 volumes were 
added to the High School library from funds 
contributed by the pupils, thus bringing 
the whole number up to over 700 volumes. 
Attendance has been quite good. Some 
irregularity was caused by sickness, princi- 
pally the result of vaccination. The attend- 
ance has been excellent since the adoption 
of the rules making promotion dependent 
upon the regularity of attendance and daily 
marks in recitation. Our schools will close 
June 7th, with commencement exercises in 
the Opera House, June 8th 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: At the be- 
ginning of the month our pupils were 
ordered to go and be vaccinated, and this 
has greatly lowered our attendance. There 
is no more room for trees in our school 
grounds, therefore Arbor Day was observed 
without tree-planting. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: On Arbor 
Day we decorated the grounds of three of 
our school buildings with flowering shrubs. 
The pupils of the High School had a very 
enjoyable literary and musical programme. 
The most of the literary work was original 
and all the selections beautifully appropri- 
ate. An original poem was read by the 
author, Claribel Hyland, a member of the 
class of ’94. On April 19, Dr. J. M. Rice de- 
livered his lecture on ‘‘ Scientific Teaching ’’ 
before our teachers and citizens. 

WeEst CHESTER—Supt. Jones: On the 
evening of April 26th and 27th, the pupils of 
our schools sang the cantata ‘‘ Haymakers.”’ 
Large audiences were present on both oc- 
casions. The children, under the direction 
of Jerry March, the supervisor of vocal 
music, did so well that everybody was de- 
lighted with their performance. The reg- 
ular teachers drill their own rooms. Prof. 
March instructs in the different grades once 
a week. 

WILKESBARRE Supt. Coughlin: Two 
buildings will be erected in the city this 
year. The aggregate cost, including lots, 
will reach $30,000. School property is kept in 
first-class condition. Repairs are promptly 
made, and all needed improvements looked 
after. The Fan System of heating has been 
selected for the new buildings. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The ed- 
ucational event of the month was an appli- 
cation by Mr. Duffield, of the 7th ward, to 
the Court of Common Pleas, for a manda- 
mus to compel the School Board to admit 
his son to the public schools without vac- 
cination, contrary to their resolution passed 
February 2d, 1894. A copy of Judge Metz- 
rer’s decision refusing to issue a mandamus 
Sie been forwarded to the Department of 
Public Instruction. [See April No. School 
Journal, p. 453.) As Mr. Duffield’s counsel 
has appealed to the Supreme Court, we 
shall no doubt before long have a decision 
of this question from the highest court in 
the State. 
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THE one instrument that comes nearest the voice in | among women as the piano has been. Thousands of 
its ability to interpret musical expression is not the | girls are now learning how to finger the strings. The 


ano, but the violin. The piano is only an improved 
p- Heretofore young girls have spent laborious | the piano, and does not require so much strength of 


years in learning how to piay the piano, an accomplish- | hand and wrist. 


mastery of the violin is easier to obtain than that of 


The delicate fingering it involves is 


ment difficult to acquire, and requiring incessant prac- | just what girls can more easily learn. It is no novel- 


tice to retain proficiency. But there has been a 


ty for women, for the painters of the middle ages repre- 





change lately that may make the violin as popular ! sented the angels as playing on viols as well as harps. 
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morn-ing, All things wake to life and glee, Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning, O how 
burst - ing, Nature still has charms for me, For my heart securely trusting, Knows whose 
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Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning, 


ray of morning, All things wake to life and glee, 
For my heart se - curely trusting, 


wildly bursting, Nature still has charms for me, 
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this world can be! O how bright! O howbright! how bright this world can be! 


world this world must be! Knows whose wo rd, Knows w hose world, whose world this world must be! 
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O how bright! O how bright this world can be! 
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O how bright this world can be! 
Knows whose world this world must be ! Knows whose world, Knows whose world this world must be! 








ai New [;ist of Music Books 
for School [Jse. 





FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Common School Music Reader.—By W. F. Heath. 


Part I. Price, 35 cents. Part II. Price, 35 cents. 


School Wreath.—By C. P. Morrison. Boards, 75 cents. 
For mixed and Boys’ Grammar and High Schools. 


> 


The Voice of Song.—By C. P. Morrison. —_—Boards, 


Explanations simple, exhaustive and concise. Songs at 
structive, and are so arranged that they can be sung as duetts 


Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. E. Whiting. 


No. 2. For Grammar Schools, 50 cents, No 3. For High Sch 
Bailey’s School Songs and Music Reader. _—_—Boards, 50 cents 
A complete course adapted to the use of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 


Schools. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Merry Songster.—By G. F. Wilson. Boards, 35 cents. \ fi 


> 


Whiting’s Graded Music Readers.—C. F. Whiting. Board 


FOR DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
Fifty Hymns For Girls’ High Schools.—By J. Eichberg. 


Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Used in the ‘‘Boston Girls’ High and Normal Schools,’’ als 


Seminaries of prominence. 


School Hymn Book.—By C. P. Morrison. Boards, 25 
The Olive Leaf.—By Chas. K. Langley. 


For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. 


N. B.—We should be pleased to send sample copies of any of the above to any 


authorized person interested in school work. 


Manuscripts submitted with a view to publication carefully examined and returned if 


not available. Address 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
62 TO 64 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it ts. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


ceometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s ‘‘ Normai Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry’’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,’’ what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“sie. ~~ PELTON’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and V’ritten. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 
Brooks’s Normal Aigebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppards U. 8. Constitution. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Brooks's Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE Sowgr, Ports, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR /RINTED. 


THE LANCASTER SCHOOL JAOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 





— your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «‘ Lancaster Mottoes’”’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES.'IPRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for S"~”’*~-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


‘THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attraciuve .eature of the Sch Room, they are worth the 
I price at which they are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good hey are 
on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured he only calors used are 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, t 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or condu rhey are of such size (8x14 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. @~Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, 

on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set : 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God*is Ruling. Revexsr 
“With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Revegse: 
Always be “On Time.'’ No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kreverse: “Think and Thank.’’ «We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives... Reverse: Do One Thing ata Time, 
andthat Well. 8—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Reverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Chardes Dickens’ Speech. Rn- 
verse: Be Glad: Itisa ye | fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— ean /ngelou 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Reverse: A Silent orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean. 
Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Revexsez: 

Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! (Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. } 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


VROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.— Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 
years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life These mottoes kept before the eye of the child 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life They are printed on heavy and 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters 3esides their moral influence upon the 
pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—** The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every school- 
room. A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’"—‘‘ These Mottoes are printed in large type. They are al 
good, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—‘‘ Much good may be done, and lasting impressions made by 
hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Mottoes.’’— 
“They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large schoo]-room.”’ 
FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—“I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know 
that they were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, or they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live teacher, 
many lessons in morals may be taught. have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. 7+y them, Teachers of American Youth..’’—“\ take pleasure in recommending to teachers The Lancaster Schoo! 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set, it being as much the 
instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our schools already have them ‘In one of our school 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes. Iwas much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.’ 
— They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a full set of 
them.”’—**I was so delighted with them that I at once placed them in our Sunday-school room hey are astonishingly low in price, 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. ‘They should be on the walls of every school-room in the land—need only to be 
seen to secure introduction.’’—« We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that we could 
persuade every teacher in the county to get them.”’—*I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’’—* Please forward, 
by express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary schoo] supplies -“* My boys and girls have 
ntributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.’’—* They have been highly recommended, and I must 
have them.”’—* Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my school-room. Think they will be of great use to 
me.’’—“¢ When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up.¢ Their sparkling eyes 
attested their interest.’’—*« Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I want them 
for my school.’’—** Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ aS one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ —“« Please find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them 
nto every school where opportunity offers.’’—** Our schools here are graded Iwo of our tear hers have ordered mottoes for their rooms. 
One of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’*— My boys are looking for them 
hey order them of their own accord.’’—*‘ My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last year I was teaching in 
n adjoining county, and furnished the schoo] mottoes in the same manner My pupils were delighted with them _ Such things as these 
e needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teac hers make the s« hools home-like and attractive.’’— 
‘I have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself.””—*¢ Hearing I'he Lancaster Schoo] Mottoes so 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to thoses] can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have hem for my school- 
room.’’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “ Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, which 
I see advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yourna/. Our school is so enthusiastic over the des¢ ription of these cheap and beautiful 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.""—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ersburg, writes a few days later: “I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes whic h my sister has just rec eived for her 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately. Enclosed please find $1.1 » for which forward a set t address.’’—Miss 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. Please 
send me also a set by return of mail.’”’ So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 
Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 

velopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address, Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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A New 


Grammar. PRACTICAL 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as itis. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Xt, PLANE AND 


SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Dr. Brooks’s ‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to ful this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,’’ what “To Prove,” and the “ Proof.” Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms” given, “‘ Doctrine of Limits” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Reuced — DELBON'S 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 434 feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Norma! Mathematical Course : 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial, Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8. Constitution, 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface. Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, 
Little Dust, No Glare, Economical, No Expense for 
Repairs. They Never Wear Out. Their 
First Cost the Only Cost. 

The KEYSTONE is the Most Finely Finished Slate Black- 
board in the Market. It is Perfect. 


Send for Estimate. If you have new blackboards to provide or old ones to repair, write us 
for full particulars. We can save you money. Unless you have looked into the matter, you will be surprised 
to know how reasonable is the cost. Natural Slate Blackboards, through their durability and unequaled sur- 
face, will pay for themselves over and over in the long run. Samples free. Correspondence solicited. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager, 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Keystone XXX Nafural Slate Black Boards, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as Agents 


~~ es 
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THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. More than 
Twenty Departments in Full Operation. 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 

From personal knowledge, we are glad to announce that, as the result of a recent re-organization, The 
National Normal University of this place is now on a solid basis, tinancially, materially and professionally. 
The University is owned and conducted by The National Normal University Co., which has a paid-up Capi- 
tal Stock of $30,020, and begins business without a dollar of debt. All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon 
have invested in the new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: “ ‘the good old Normal bell will ring on, and more students will 
gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the common 
good. Every prominent citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends tu lead 
the procession.” 

The faculty will remain the same, with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and Prof. R. H. Holbrook 
will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of Trustees. We are confident that the University has 
entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

L. STEPHENS, M. D., Ex-Senator. C. K. HAMILTON & CO., Publishers and Booksellers. 
. M. HAYNER, President Lebanon National Bank. SUEMENING & SEIKER, Notions and Fancy Goods. 


7EO. B. VANHORN, Gen. Manager of Lebanon Light & CORYELL & CO., Dry Goods and Carpets. 
Fuel Co. REV. W. F. SILV EUS, Pastor Cumberland Church. 
F. M. CUNNINGHAM, Probate Judge. J. P. SCOTT, D. D Pastor Presb yyterian Church. 
H. I, FISHER, Editor Western Star-Gazette. Jj. M. OGLE SBY , Cashier Lebanon National Bank. 
W.S. DILATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial P. V. BONE, Ass’t Cashier Lebanon National Bank. 
District, Ohio. j. P. PORTER, Pastor Methodist E iscopal Church. 
WwW. STANLEY, Attorne B. H. BLAIR, M. D. Ee gy STARRY, P. M. 
MRS, M. BOWKE R, iiliner 1. E. KRATZER, Photographer. bf SABIN, Plumber. 
MARDIS. M. FRED & HYMAN, Clothiers. ., “KOw GUE, Baker. 
Ep S. CONKIN. S.S. SCOVILLE, M. D. M CALLAWAY & SONS, Clothiers. 
GEORGE W, PERRY, Baker. . N. OSWALD, Furniture. J. H. LUDLUM & SON, Grocers. 
AL. BRANT, Livery. . GILBERT THOMPSON, Attorney C. P. MARCH, Merchant Tailor 
REIF BROS., Butchers. LOT WRIGHT, Attorney-at-Law DR. E. C. SEARS, Dentist. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ‘reat the English Language as its. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


c4Xee,, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry’’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms’’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


reduced — DELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
1. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 


Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry end Trigonometry. Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. | Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. | Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial: Drawing Course. | Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sowsr, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 


The Witness to Immortality in Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. Grorce A. Gorpon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. Dr. Gordon 
here presents the fruits of thoughtful study on the 
Immortal Life, in the Scriptures, in the world’s 
deepest poetry and philosophy, in the Epistles of 
Paul, and in the life and words of Christ. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By ALICE M. BACON, author of “ Japanese Girls 
and Women.” 16mo, $1.25. A book of equal 
value and interest, describing, from personal ob- 
servation, Japanese home and school life, theatres, 
traveling, hotels, temples, food, dress, dolls, festivals, 
the climate, earthquakes, etc. 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. An 
historical story of great interest, giving a view of 
times and persons possessing a kind of sacred fasci- 
nation. ‘The scene is in Palestine and Egypt in the 
reign of King Solomon, and the author is very suc- 
cessful in his attempt to create the character of the 
man who wrote the wonderful Book of Job. 


A Sketch of the History of the 
Apostolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the 
University of Chicago 16mo, $1.25. A thoroughly 
interesting book, giving in admirable form the results 
of the latest researches in the early history of the 
Christian Church. A book of great value to Sunday 
School teachers. 


Sam Houston and the War of In- 
dependence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMs, author of “ The Poets 
and Poetry of Ireland.’’ with a portrait and map. 
8vo, $2.00. A valuable and interesting book, both 
as a history of Texas and a biography of Houston, 
who had a very remarkable career 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human 
World. 


This book describes an ideal state of society and 
mode of Ilfe, interesting, suggestive, and singularly 
free from everything visionary and fantastic, by A. P. 
RUSSELL, author of “In a Club Corner,’ ‘‘A Club 
of One,’ “ Library Notes,’’ and “ Characteristics.’ 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 


FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. More than 
Twenty Departments in Full Operation: 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 4 

From personal knowledge, we are glad to announce that, as the result of a recent re-organization, The 
National Normal University of this place is now on a solid basis, financially, materially and professionally. 
The University is owned and conducted by The National Normal University Co., which has a paid-up Capi- 
tal Stock of $30,020, and begins business without a dollar of debt. All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon 
have invested in the new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: “The good old Normal bell will ring on, and more students will 
gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the common 
good. Every prominent citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to lead 
the procession.”’ 

The faculty will remain the same, with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and Prof. R. H. Holbrook 
will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of Trustees. We are confident that the University has 
entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 


J. L. STEPHENS, M. D., Ex-Senator. So 


J. M. HAYNER, President Lebanon National Bank 

GEO. B. VANHORN, Gen. Manager of Lebanon Light & 
Fuel Co. 

F. M. CUNNINGHAM, Probate Judge. 

H. I, FISHER, Editor Western Star-Gazette. 

W.S. DILATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial 


HAMILTON & CO., Publishers and Booksellers 
SUEMENING & SEIKER, Notions and Fancy Goods 
CORYELL & CO., Dry Goods and Carpets 

REV. W. F. SILVEUS, Pastor Cumberland Church 

J. P. SCOTT, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church. 

J. M. OGLESBY, Cashier Lebanon National Bank 

P. V. BONE, Ass’t Cashier Lebanon National Bank. 


P. PORTER, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church 
THOMAS STARRY, P.M 

W. E. SABIN, Plumber. 

C.S. KOUGLE, Baker 

M. CALLAWAY & SONS, Clothiers 
J. H. LUDLUM & SON, Grocers. 

P. MARCH, Merchant Tailor 
SEARS, Dentist 


District, Ohio. 3. 
G. W. STANLEY, Attorney. B. H. BLAIR, M. D. 
MRS. M. E. BOWKER, Milliner. L. E. KRATZER, Photographer. 
A. W. MARDIS, M. D. FRED & HYMAN, Clothiers. 
ED. S. CONKIN. S.S. SCOVILLE, M. D. 
GEORGE W, PERRY, Baker. . N. OSWALD, Furniture. 
AL. BRANT, Livery. ) GILBERT THUMPSON, Attorney. © 
REIF BROS., Butchers. LOT WRIGHT, Attorney-at-Law DR. E.C 
DR. F. H. FROST, Druggist. WM. C. LEWIS, Merchant 


For full information, address (Catalogue free.) 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M.., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as itis. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


coe, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,’’ what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’’ Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added, 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Redueed — PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. Cn spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Speilers. 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book~keeping and Blanks. 


Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. S. Constitution. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Griffin’s thysics. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course, 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sowgr, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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S years go by, and bicycles approach nearer to perfection in design, 
construction, and speed qualities, the Columbia, which for the 
17th year is offered for your consideration, easily maintains its 
position and reputation as the standard bicycle of the world. 

High up in the scale of public favor as Columbias have always 
stood, the 1894 models of these popular wheels will place them on a 
still higher plane. The complete organization of the Columbia estab- 
lishment, whic to-day affords every possible facility for turning the 
raw materials into the finished product under our own immediate 
supervision and inspection, with our splendid force of trained heads and 
hands, all inspired with ambition for continued improvement both in 
quality and design, have combined to make our wheels a distinct tri- 
umph in bicycle construction, representing in the highest degree an 
artistic unity of lightness, strength, and grace; while at the same time, 
through the greater perfection and efficiency of our special machinery, 
and the combining of all departments of the work under one head, we 
secure greater economy in construction, and so are enabled to place our 
wheels on the market at a lower price than was ever before quoted for 
the highest grade pneumatic safety bicycle. 


Our illustrated catalogue is the most beautiful and comprehensive bo 
bicycle establishment, and should be in the hands of every intending p1 
It is free at Columbia agencies, or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. A tdress | 


DEPARTMENT. 


You should have on your writing table or desk a Columbia Pad Cai 
every day —ample room for memoranda— bright, attractive, dainty, b th ornamental and 
useful, the most convenient calendar issued, and mailed for seven 2-cent stamps. Address 


CALENDAR DEPARTMENT. 


IN WRITING, MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WEISH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to éreat the English Language as itis. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


c4yNew,, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need, It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.” Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Requeet BEL TON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 


I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. | Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. | Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. | Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitation. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. | Buehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 


J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson's Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Lats Sowsr, Ports, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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onannar, Practical English Grammar 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as itis. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


cconerry. Plane and Solid Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,’’ what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits”’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


REDUCED ’ ‘ 
size. Pelton’s Outline Maps. 
A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 
Sheppards U. 8. Constitution. 
Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 

| Peterson's Familiar Science. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial, Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sowesr, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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cnannar, Practical English Grammar 


By Jupson PERRY WELSH, A. M.., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as it ts. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


ceonerry. Plane and Solid Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”’ Modern symbols 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms’’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


‘ze Pelton’s Outline Maps. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
i. Standard Aritkmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. S. Constitution. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson's Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 
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ELIEVING “that if ladies better 
understood what to wear awheel, 
more wheelwomen would engage 
in the incomparable sport of 

cycling, we have had designed especially 
for us, by Redfern of New York and 
London, the accompanying stylish and 
graceful costume called the COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE HABIT. Itts made from 
a pretty, light-weight, unshrinkable 
tweed, which does not show the dust. The 
sleeves are very loose, give plenty of room 
to the rider, and the skirt is mad’ quite 
full, giving ita most graceful effect when 
mounted. Whether mounted or dis- 
mounted, the costume ts equally attractive 
and comfortable, and we believe it will 
meet with general favor among cycling 
ladies everywhere. 

A Buttrick Pattern (sizes 28 to gb 
inches bust measure), with full and 
complete description of the costume, and 
instructions for making, will be mailed 
toany address on receipt of twenty cents 
in stamps to defray actual cost of same 
to this Company. 
eas Address Ladies’ Department. 








THE 1894 COLUMBIAS are the most strikingly beautiful 
machines ever shown to the public by any maker, and will YX 
delight every wheelman and wheelwoman in the land. Seven 
new models are offered, and among them will be found wheels 
adapted to meet every individual requirement. Standard Price, $125.00. Our new Ladies 
Columbia Model 35 is light, graceful, and durable. Ladies who ride Columbias are never 
ashamed of their mounts. 


> 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Gur beautiful and interesting catalogue BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 
will tell you all about Columbias. It is 

free at our agencies, or mailed for two 

two-cent stamps. 
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School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splundid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 


Wear Out. 


Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


The KEYSTONE is the Most Finely Finished Slate 
Blackboard inthe Market. Itis Perfect. 


Send for Estimate. 
full particulars. We can save you money. 
know how reasonable is the cost. 


will pay for themselves over and over in the long run. 


If you have new blackboards to provide or old ones to repair, write us for 
Unless you have looked into the matter, you will be surprised to 
Natural Slate Blackboards, through their durability and unequaled surface, 
Samples free. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


KEYSTONE XXX NATURAL SLATE BLACK BOARDS, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as A gents. 





Blank Order Book | “Heminess of Domestic Circle.” 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquines from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Mundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to ates Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desire , printed in good style 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


District Register. 
a@- The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 


amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. FP. McCASEHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 





When such a happy thought as 
that embodied in the Franklin Square 
Song Collection is offered to the 
world, we all begin to wonder why it 
never occurred to any one before. The 
principle of ‘‘natural selection’’ has 
been allowed controlling influence. 
We have here the songs that have 
endeared themselves to young and 
old by some intrinsic sweetness or 
some charm of old association. Some 
of them are very simple and slight; 
others have qualities that commend 
them to persons of the most cultivated 
musical taste. There are songs here 
of the simplest character that are 
more to us than the most famous songs 
of the great composers, because un- 
der the notes there runs a chord of 
old associations, tender, sweet, or 
fond. The Collection is one to bind 
the present and the past together, to 
unlock the lips of parents and reveal 
the secrets of old days. It is an in- 
valuable contribution to the happiness 
of the domestic circle.—Aoston /ndex. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Bourds 60 cents; 
Cloth. $1.00. Sold everywhere.’ Send postal : ard 
for Specimen Pages and full contents ofall the 
Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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INCE the construction of the first Colum- 
Ko S bia Bicycle, Columbia dealing has been 
characterized by exceptional fairness and 
liberality. No failure on our part to 
acknowledge a fault has ever been re=- 
corded against us. Pioneers in bicycle 
construction, we have finally passed 
through and beyond the experimental 
stage until to-day in offering our splen- 
did line of new wheels, we assert un- 
hesitatingly that they are without flaw 
or fault that can be prevented by human 
foresight and scientific skill. From a 
thorough analyzation of the raw material 
by an expert metallurgist through a rigid system 
of testing unsurpassed in effectiveness by any 
machine works in the world, the Columbia Bicycle 
leaves the hands of its makers perfect in every 
fundamental principle. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK 


POPE MFG. CO.  chicaco, HARTFORD. 


Our illustrated catalogue will tell 

ou all about Columbias at $125. 
it t is free at our agencies, or we mail 
it for two two-cent stamps. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE Brooks’s Arithmetics’are practical. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 


Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


nto WN 


Broocks’s Wew Standard Arithmetios........ +--+ ++ es < Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 
eee, «= en, Mieieimnathee 4.6 + sc te eas teed 2 Books 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Norgs.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Maciit, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipeNtT of AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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MODEL TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHASE & STUART’S FIRST YEAR IN LATIN. 
CHASE & STUART’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
CHASE & STUART’S CLASSICAL SERIES. Including Editions of all 


the Latin Authors usually read in Schools and Colleges. 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BUSINESS 
MANUAL. 


EDWARDS’ HAND-BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY. 

GROSBECK’S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 

HART’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

MILLS’ PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND NARCOTICS. 

MILLS AND LEUF’S CHARTS: “OUR BODIES.” A Series of Five 


Charts for use in Teaching Physiology and showing the Effects of Alcohol. 
SOUTHWICK’S SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
TRIMBLE’S LITERATURE. English and American. 

WEBB’S WORD ANALYSIS. 
WESTLAKE’S 3000 PRACTICE WORDS. 
WILSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


—rorgoo— 


MANUAL OF ELOCOTION AND READING. /y Epwarp Brooks, Ph.D., Superin 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Late Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa. 


20 S@toe— 


“WMERICAN LITERATURE. 2y Avert H. Suyru, A.B., Johns Hopkins University. 
There has been for years past a growing demand for a text-book on American Literature, compre- 
hensive in its scope, yet sufficiently concise to be completed in one term. Such a text-book is here 
presented, with the belief that it will be weleomed in many schools. 
—sotg{00—. 
B OUSTON’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

) This book is more generally used in Private Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and 
Normal Schools throughout the country at large than any other text-book on the subject; and the fact 
that the extended use of the book was secured simply by its merit as recognized by teachers, justifies us 
in expressing the belief that it is better adapted for use in the school room than any of its competitors. 

In the preparation of Houston’s New Physical Geography the general plan and distinctive features 
of the old edition have been retained, but the entire work has been thoroughly and carefully revised, to 
accord with the latest teachings of seience. An entirely new and beautiful series of maps is presented, 
which for teaching purposes are unequalled by anything of the kind heretofore published. A large 


») 


number of new and original illustrations have been introduced. The new edition contains 172 pages. 


The frontispiece presents a handsome full-page plate of Niagara Falls. 


= -e@oe— 


For further information, ELY wilh Pe ko, 
please address '/tt A ro iY FB CO? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NATION. 


AN IDEAL TEXT-BOOK. 


00 SEO 


HE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. #y Francis Newton TuHorpe, Professor of Consti- 
tutional History in the University af Pennsylvania. Price, $1.00. 

APART from the interest which this book 
naturally possesses for Pennsylvania teachers 
and pupils, it will be found an ideal text-book 
It teaches the civil government of our own 
State and of the Nation. The lessons on 
the Nation are based on Dr. Chorpe’s Gov- 
ernment of the People of the United States. 
Phe « hapters of that book which have been 
selected for use in the present volume have 
been carefully revised and some of them 
entirely rewritten. The statistical and more 
technical chapters have been omitted to gain 
room for the lessons on the Civil Govern- 
ment of the State of Pennsylvania. Those 





who desire may procure the book in parts, viz.: 


Part 1. A Course in Civil Government based on Thorpe’s “Government of the 
People of the United States.’’ Price, 80 Cents. 


CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. The Foundations of Government. 1. Great Seal of the United States. 
2. Local Government. 2. King John Signing the Magna Charta. 
3. The Government of the Nation. 3. Signing the Mayflower Compact 
4. State Papers. 4. Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
5. The Mayflower Compact. 5. The Capitol at Washington. 
6. The First Declaration of Rights. 6. The Supreme Court of the United States. 
7. The Declaration of Independence 7. Map Showing the Public Domain and Acquisi- 
8. The Articles of Confederation. tion of Territory. 
9. The Constitution of the United States, 8. Liberty Enlightening the World. 
Part 2. The Government of the People of the State of Pennsylvania. Price, 50 Cents. 
CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania in History. | !. The State Flag (in Colors). 
2. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania at the | 2. Coat of Arms of Pennsylvania. 
Present Time. 3. Portrait of William Penn. 
3. How the People Choose their Officers. 4. View of the Old State House in Philadelphia. 
4. To the People We Come Sooner or Later. 5. Great Seal of the State. 
5. Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania. 6. The Capitol Building at Harrisburg. 
6. Executive Officers of Pennsylvania since 1776. 


Every thoughtful teacher realizes that the work of the school-room is an important factor in 
preparing the young to meet the duties and responsibilities of after life No study is more helpful in 
this respect than the study of Civics. It is for this reason that the study is found in the curriculum of 
all of our universities. colleges, and advanced institutions of learning. It is for this reason that it is 
found in the public schools of our cities and larger towns, and it is for this reason that in several of the 
States the study of civil government is obligatory in all of their public schools. The publication of the 
present volume opens the way for its successful study in every school in this State. Make a trial of the 
book if only as a supplementary reader, for which purpose it is admirably arranged. Its use will create 
an interest and enthusiasm wherever introduced, and the results will be equally satisfactory to parent, 


teacher and pupil. —08@400—_ 


For further information, 
please address 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Progressive Books for Progressive Schools. 





WENTWORTWS ARITHMETICS. 


Crystallized naturally from years of study and ex- 
perience ;—clear in substance, sharp in outline. 


Prin. G. M. D. Eckels, State Normal School, Shippens- 
burg, Pa.: 1 consider Wentworth’s Arithmetics among the 
very best works on the subject now published. 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 


The vital character of both matter and method 
makes these readers the favorites of teachers and 
children, 

Supt. J. M. Coughiin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; The Stick- 


ney’s Readers are great favorites with the teachers of this city 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

A two-book course for common schools. Expres- 
sion through written forms made as natural as thought 
and speech. 

Jos. 8. Walton, Sust. Chester Co., Ercildoun, Pa.: Tar- 
bell’s Language Lessons indicate a progressive step in the right 
direction. 

WHITNEY & LOCKWOOD’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

The authority of the greatest philologist of America 
is joined with first-rate availability for class-room use. 

Prin. A. E. Maltby, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, 





STICKNEY’S WORD BY WORD. 


An improved course in spelling, in two parts. Part 
I. is for Primary grades; Part II., Advanced, is for 
the higher grades, or for use by itself where only one 
book is desired. 

Prin. H. B. Twitmyer, Greensburg, Pa.: The plan of 


the book is far superior to that of the ‘‘old line” spelling books, 
and its use ought to secure the most satisfactory results. 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
True, scientific, interesting, and teachable. 


H. 8. Tarbell, Sufi. of Schools, Providence, R. I.; They 
were written by a scholar and a teacher; by one who knows 
his subject and knows how to teach it: they are full of practical 
suggestions and aids to instruction, and are thorou;aly satisfac- 
tory from every standpoint. 


GINN & COMPANY'S WRITING-BOOKS. 


They solve the problem of acquiring a neat, legi- 
ble hand and of learning to write with 
rapidity. 


H, C. Clark, Pres. Clark's 


ease and 


Business College, Erie, Pa.: 


Pa.; It is certainly a fine book for use in the upper grades of | The movement exercises are unusually good. 


grammar schools and in the lower grades of high schools. 


The Bedinner’s American History. 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY. 


1amo. Cloth. 234 pages. 


With full Maps, Illustrations, Index, etc., and a list of Books of Reference. 


Price for introduction, 60 cents. 


This book is, in many respscts, a new departure. 


Its method is almost purely biograyhical; the history 


of the nation being presented in the stories of the lives of the founders and builders of America. 


W. W. Rupert, Sut. of High Schools, Pottstown, Pa.: 
The book is greatly needed and will do an incalculable amount 
of good. Mr. Montgomery writes directly to the boy’s heart, 
and in his work he will live and speak long after he is dead 
How I wish I could have had such a book when I was a boy! 


Addison Jones, Sufi. West Chester Schools, West Ches- 
ber, £8.37 Beginner’s American Histery by Montgomery 
is excellently adapted to its place. It merits the large sale it is 
getting. 


[reading Facts of American History. 


MONTGOMERY. 


3 ae RD: 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life—their origin, development, and results, 


NathanC. Schaeffer, Ph. D., formerly Prin. of Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa., now State Supt. of Education: We 
have been using the book in all classes of the Normal Depart- 
ment and find it very satisfactory. We consider it the best 
text-book now in the market. 


A. H. Fetterolf, Pres. Girard lege, Phila., Pa.; It is 
an excellent work, written as al story ought to be written, in 
a manner to interest tht reader. We are 
it very Satisfactory. 


ajready using it in 
our classes, and find 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, THE NATIONAL 
MUSIC COURSE, HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


Send for our Common School Catalogue. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and 1229 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOTABLE BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READIIG AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘Famous’’ Books 
11 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 per vol. Poor Boys who 
became famous, Girls who became famous, “‘ Famous Ameri- 
can Authors,” etc. By Saran K Bo ron. 

** Specially adapted for the rapidly growing reading circles 
of ovr country.”’—-/ournal of Education. 


Mrs. Farmer’s ‘Famous Rulers” 
and ‘‘* Famous Queens.’’ By Mrs. Lypia Hoyt 
FARMER, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 per vol. 

** Of much historical value and positive interest.’”’-— Cong 


De Amniicis’s “Cuore.’’ Aon [Italian 
——> Journal. By EpMoNDO DE AMmIcis. From the 
39th Italian edition. 12mo, $1.25 

** Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom Brown 
—Commercial Bulletin. 


Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Arany Of '61. By WaRREN LEE Goss, author of 
** Recollections ofa Private.’’ $1.50. 

Tenth thousand now ready. The best war story for boys 
ever written. 


Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 
land, Little Arthur’s History of France, 
and EK, ittie Arthur’s History of Romie, zgiv- 
ing in concise and easy language all the essential facts of 
Eng slish, French, and Roman History. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.25 per volume. 


The Astor Library of Standard 
Literature. Comprising the most popular works of 
Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Irving, Ruskin, Carlyle, ete. 229 
vols. 12mo, % Russia binding, 75 cts. per vol. 


The Rollo Books. By JAcos Asso1t. 


14 vols. in 7. 16mo. Illhstrated. $8,75 


Standard Poets. Browning Bryant, 
Burns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, Spencer, Shakespeare, 


Wordsworth, etc. 18 vols., 12mo, 4 Russia Rinding, 75 
cents per vol. 

Short Studies in Botany. By Mrs. 
Hareiet C. Cooper. Fully fllustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 

A practical demonstration that Botany may be made attract- 
ive to very young children. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., | f6o'batcnase’St “poston: 1-41 
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Bn Pedagogics. College 
AB: Pres. Walter L. Classes. Dr. Wm. 
9 é Hervey, Teachers R, Harper, Univ. 
x College, New Y’rk, of Chicago, Prin. 
in charge. Four Six weeks, 12 de- 
weeks, 5 dep’m’ts,| partments, college 
thorough work.|teachers. July 5- 
July 5-August l. j Aug. 16. 


Lecture Courses by Theodore 
Adams, C. E, Fitch, Richard T. Ely, 
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Roosevelt, Richard G. Moulton, H. B. 
William R, Harper, etal. Addresses 
by E. E. Hale, H. E. von Holst, Carroll D. Wright, J. M. Buckley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, John H. Vincent, Graham Taylor, and many others. Readings 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George 
Riddle, Genevieve Stebbins. Music by orchestra, band, and distinguished 
soloists. Hotel Athenwum—admirably equipped and managed, 


Not a a Day all Summer. 
V rite for full details to W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, sane N. Y. 
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Schools 


Classes Bd P 
of Biblical Litera-|in Art, Decorat’n, ; 
ture, Music, Phys-| Cookery, Short- 
ical Education, hand, Business 


Expression. Best forms, etc., etc., A ee 
methods. Lead- under competent ‘2 6 
ing instructors. | teachers, 








Expense the Lowest. 











SLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 


“ EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


NEW YORK 


» 


CHICAGO 





LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


Wide-awake teachers recognize the need of furnishing their pupils with fresh, attractive material 


if they are to obtain the best results. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. By Miss Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. B. Powe... 
THE NORMAL COURSEIN SPELLING. By Larkin Dunron, LL. D. and C. Goopwin CrLark. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. By Profs. D.H. Farvey and W. B. GuNNISON 
THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. By Joun W. turrts and H. E. Hout 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. By Pres. JouN W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. 
THE NORMAL COURSEIN ENGLISH. By Prof. A. H. Wetsu and Supt. J. M. GREENWoop. 

All text-books which meet every demand in their respective departments. 
Our text-books all embody the papeesnee. scholarship, and skill of eminent and successful educators in 

every department of school instruction, from the primary school to the university. 
Our illustrated catalogue gives full description of all our publications. Mailed free on application. Cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 
CHICAGO 


NEW XORE- SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers. fui ASe: puta. 





Special Offer to ‘[’eachers of History. 


THE FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS OF JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY 
++ OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS +> 


Have been issued as Extra Number 62 of the Riverside Literature Series, at 15 
cents. This number will be sent FREE to any teacher of United States History who 
will cut out this advertisement and send it to us, together with full address and a 
statement of the pcsition held by him and the number of Pupils in his History class. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 





E. 8. COX, Superintendent of Schools, Chillicothe, , 
Ohio, is prepared to deliver the following courses of lectures ( ; dq -C 
Summer Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, Universit xt ior OICE + OLLECTIONS. 
classes, and other literary organizations : . 
HE adietihn ms in the Franklin Square Song Co?- 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: A irse of fr x tot ve se lection are strictly first-class b< th artistically and 


tures founded ona care uis v of th reat \ ters of Engli Ree 
morally. Old and young may fi nd their favorites 
beautiful 


) 
AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS: irs c lec i Bia dedtaedtinas sey Fc fe cn ; 
tures, discussing the strongest and m rigi write Sia bes aees ge ome at a es ay anc 
American Literature Pompey vee hs Yee : v seated hes ird — 
MODERN PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and og peng al So = bal re a . ; 9 
LISH LITERATURE: As many lectures as may be ex vent ag act _— ) KE P the . Tr - family 
sired. Std nee . : rom grandfather to grand 
I ranklin Squar > Se ri “Cn 

References: Dr. E. E. Wuire, Columbus, Ohio; D fon Maw Aa a . mig ¢ _ 
. C SCHAEFFER, State Supt. of 5 hools, Harrisburg : ; his the very best Collection for homes and 
nd Dr. J. P. Gorpy, Ohio University, Athens, O sch s that we have yet seen. The compile Id 
i » better work for the homes and sch ols of 

Americ Everett § ‘ / % aw 
NOTICE Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 Sold eve wets t 

7 or sent by mail post-paid, on int of price Full 

May Ist, 1894 tables of contents, with Specimen Pages of favor 

te Songs for ool and Home. « ; 

The undersigned beg to announce their removal + alg yp <P r nd Hom nt on applica- 
from 76 Fifth Avenue to their new offices and show darper & Brothers, New York. 
rooms at 65 Fifth Avenue, just across the street 
from the old location. Please send all communica 
tions to that address and they will have prompt atten WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and /astest selling book ¢ mer published, 


tion. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING Co. 
an Our Journey Around = World 


By REV ind iden nt of th tec 

a@ The Pennsylvania District Register Socte Hof Chrsstian Een aver moc choice. sear 
: ‘ : “~ atee naps, etc 1e in 

will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 ag~ 28d thousand. Avents aration te Chea a 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting make ®100.00 a month. Ono sold 12@ in his own town- 
. ; ship; another, a lady, 40 in onc Endeavor Socie ty; another, 

amount here named with order for the book. Address, 6% in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted every where. 

eg Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freigh 
J. P. McCASEHEY, Give ¢ — Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra Terms. pone | 

j Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circulars to . 


Lancaster, Fa. | 4. D. WORTHINGTON & OV., Hartford, Conm 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 
BECAUSE Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


nb w N 


Brookes’s New Standard Arithmetics ....-..-- +++ ee ees 4 Books 

NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 

Broockse’s Union Arithmetics..........2.26 22 es eee ewes 2 Books 
UNION PART «. UNION COMPLETE. 


{Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Maci1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PRESIDENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2, Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary, 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


ceometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwaxrp Brooks, A. M., 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘‘To Prove,” and the “Proof.’’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 





“Sie, PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Written. Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitution. 


Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8, History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 


Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial, Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper serie . 
Montgomery’s,Teachers’;Manualgof |Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE SowEr, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Published Fune 13th, 189}. 
CONKLIN’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 
It aims to train young pupils to see, do and think for themselves. The “ Prac- 
tical Lessons” with the same author's “ English Grammar and Composition ” form 


the latest series in this subject. 
Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language, 12mo, cloth, illustrated,. ..... $ .35 
Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition, r2mo, cloth,.. ....:...4.¢ 60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Ready about Fune 30th, 1893. 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A revised and enlarged manual containing new-features of exceptional attrac- 
tiveness and pedagogical value. Substantially a new book from cover to cover. 





Fune rath, 189}. 
SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS 
Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public schools of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fune 12th, 789}. 
HARPER’S READERS 
Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public schools of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fune 13th, 1893. 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 
Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public schools of 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sune 13th, 1893. 
WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 
Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public schools of 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Fune oth, 1893. 
Appletons’ Reading Charts 
Robinson’s Intellectual Arithmetic 
Bryant & Stratton’s Bookkeeping 
Steele's Science Series The Complete Charts, and 
Long’s Language Series Webster’s Dictionaries 
Adopted by the State Board of Education for exclusive use in the 


State of Louisiana. 





McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Readers 
Eclectic Industrial Drawing 
Appletons’ Physiologies 


May 22d, 189}. 
The Idaho State Board of Education adopted forty-one (41) of the American 
Book Company’s leading text books for exclusive use in the public schools of the 


State of Idaho. 


The books mentioned in this Bulletin are all published by the 
NEW YORK CINCINNAT 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY  cuicaco BOSTON 














Catalogues in any branch free. Correspondence cordtally nvited. 


Please mention PennsyLvan1A ScHoon JouRNAL. 

















Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style. 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCASKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THIS 1S WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR. 
INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVES- 
TIGATE THIS, AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “AD.” 
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“Foot Rests” only when ordered. Durable, Simple, Cheaper 
thar the Old Style. Correspondence Solicited from all Cities 
and Towns. This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of 
your children will appeal tothe Brains and Hearts of all School 
Committees, Boards of Education, Principals and Teachers. 
This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be 
adjusted to the size of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK 00., 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 43 & 44, 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Address all orders to 
M. H. FLETCHER, 


P. O. Box 160, Harrisburg, Pa., 


12~12 State Agent for Pennsylvania. 





a@ The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50- by express or $5.00 
by mail),-to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 











THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Important Information to School Teachers 
Visiting the World’s Fair. 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the World’s Fair, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell Excursion tickets to 
Chicago and return, at all stations on its line, at low rates, 
Tickets will be on sale until November 1st, and will be valid 
for return journey until November agth, 1893. They provide 
for a reduction of 20 per cent. below regular rates 

Besides the opportunity of visiting Washington, a privilege 
afforded by no other route, tourists via the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad will traverse the historic Potomac Valley, the theatre 
of the war between the States. At Cumberland they will be 
offered a choice of routes, via Pittsburg, or across the Alle- 

hany mountains, 3000 feet above the level of the sea, and via 
Deer Park and Oakland, the famous summer resorts. The 
scenery along the Baltimore & Ohio route is the most pictur- 
esquein America. Pullman accommedations may be reserved in 
advance of journey. For rates and information apply to near- 
est B. & O. Ticket Agent, or Chas. O. Scull, General Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore, Md. B. & O. is also selling tickets good 
going via Washington and returning via Niagara Falls. 


Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers» Agency. 


An agency to assist Schoo! Boards School Superintendents, 
College Presidents, and Principals of Private Schools, in select- 
ing the best teachers for existing or prospective vacancies. No 
charge for such services 

Teachers who would like to be enrolled in this Agency are 
requested to-send a ful! statement of their qualifications and 
experience, stating the kind of position desired and the salary 
expected, enclosing ten cents in stamps and a photograph. 
If it then seems to the Manager that he would be justified in 
recommending them for such a position as they want, he will 
send them an Enrollment Blank to fill; if not he will return the 
photograph and testimonials. No registration fee is required, 


Only the best teachers are wanted. 
262 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm... Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {°rmthbEtewa 


1) iplomas 


4 raved, New ont wees designs to order, 
£F\| Handsome lithogra Blank rpamas in. 
Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filled 
porlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the printer, engtaved 
bdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink drawi 
Pestipbninle, pemoriehh, cgtreseed and ‘len yal 
City of Checage, whose work we do, 1 
CLRICKETTS, cH 
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Are “effects produced or achieved.” 


$0; we can furnish one that will. 
se¢ how promptly and satisfactorily we will serve you. 
| lars, specimen pages, terms of introduction, etc. 


Sitaso™” AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Saston*™ 


. CHICAGO 


to school books. Here are a few: 


The United States leads the world in the 
quality of its school books. 


The American Book Company are the 
principal school-book publishers in the 
United States and the largest in the world. 


Their business is to supply every need in 
school. books. 


They. publish the best books in greatest 


variety and sell them-at the lowest prices. 


They send their books prepaid to any 


address on receipt of the WHOLESALE prices. 


They contract with Boards of Education 
to supply their books at lower prices than 
similar publications have ever before been 
offered to the American public. Every 
school in the Country may thus procure 
the best books at the lowest prices. 


Please mention PewnsyLyAnra Scitoon Journan. 





- 


Teachers and 
School Officers are naturally interested in facts relating 


Ifyou are using a book that is not giving the best results, write us and say 
Correspond with us fully and freely, and 
Catalogues, circu- 
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THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 


FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. More than 
Twenty Departments in Full Operation. 
A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 

From personal knowledge, we are glad to announce that, as the result of a recent re-organization, The 
National Normal University of this place is now on a solid basis, financially, materially and professionally, 
The University is owned and conducted by The National Normal University Co., which has a paid-up Capi- 
tal Steck of $30,020, and begins busifiess without a dollar of debt. 
have invested in the new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: “The good old Normal bell will ring on, and more students will 
Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the common 
good. Every prominent citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends tu lead 


gather to its call than ever before. 


the procession,”’ 


The faculty will remain the same, with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and Prof. R. H. Holbrook 
will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of Trustees. 
entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 


_M. HAYNER, President Lebanon National Bank. 
EO. eet Gen. Manager of Lebanon Light & 


Fu 0. 

F. M. CUNNINGHAM, Probate Judge. 

H. I, FISHER, Editor Western Stan Lasette. 

W.S. DILATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial 
District, Ohio. 

G. W. STANLEY, Attorney. 

MRS. M. FE. BOWKER, Milliner. 

A. W. MARDIS, M. D, 

ED.S. CONKIN. 

GEORGE W, PERRY, Baker. 

AL. BRANT, Livery. 

REIF BROS., Butchers. 

DR. F. H. FROST, Druggist. 


For fall information, address 


i L. STEPHENS, M. D., Ex-Senator. 


B. H. BLAIR, M. D, 
}. E, KRATZER, Photographer. 
FRED & HYMAN, Clothiers. 
S. S. SCOVILLE, M. D. 
. N. OSWALD, Furniture. 

. GILBERT THOMPSON, Attorney c 
LOT WRIGHT, Attorney-at-Law. 
WM. C, LEWIS, Merchant 2-6 


(Catalogue free.) 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio, 


1Ss9os. 





All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon 


We are confident that the Uviversity has 


C. K. HAMILTON & CO., Publishers and Booksellers. 
SUEMENING & SEIKER, Notious and Fancy Goods. 
CORYELL & CO., Dry Goods and Carpets. 
REV. W. F. SILV EUS, Pastor Cumberiand Church. 

. P, SCOTT, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church, 
J. M. OGLESBY, Cashier Lebanon National Bank, 
P. V. BONE, Ass’t Cashier Lebanon Nationa! Bank. 
j.?. PORTER, Pastor Methodist E piscopal Church. 
THOMAS STARRY, P. M. 
W. E. SABIN, Plumber. 
¢.S.KO GLE, Baker. 
M. CALLAWAY & SONS, Clothiers, 
Jj. H. LUDLUM & SON, Grocers. 
P. MARCH, Merchant Tailor. 
DR. E. C. SEARS, Dentist. 





Blank Order Book «pound jg Rusia Leather” 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compiiance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stuvs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left | 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and Cotinty, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style. 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We havealso been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 

J. P. McCASHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


a@ The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 








“I have all the Eight Num- 
bers of your Franklin Square 
Song Collection, and by way 
of showing my very high ap- 
preciation of them have had 
them handsomely bound in 
Russia Leather, and use 


them constantly. 
Extract from Letter of 7. W. Randall, of Randall@ 


Randall, Counsellorsal Law, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Soild Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harpe & Brothers, New York, to any address 


iplomas 


d| Engraved. New and special designs fo order, 

Handsome lithograpbed Blank Diplomas im. 
stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of potlaits, buildings,ete, readiy for the printer, engfave 
dire frvw patogranh.or from pen-and-ink drawi 
Resol Ronaestingoni .;pemorials, engrossed and lena 
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! 2 bestbooks, and the cheapest books. 











publish the largest list of school books, the 


United States ‘on receipt of the list prices—no 


ei need, of whatever kind, from this Company, 


the office nearest you. 


The American Book Company 


They deliver their books anywhere in the 


extra charge for delivery, called a ‘mailing 
price.” 


You can obtain /all the school books you may 


thereby saving yourself time, trouble, and money. 


Correspondence cordially invited. Address 


New York,—Cincinnati,—Chicago,—Boston,— Portland, Oregon. 
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THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


LEBANON, OHIO. 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers. More than 
Twenty Departments in Full Operation. 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge, we are glad to announce that, as the result of a recent re-organization, The 
National Normal University of this place is now on a solid basis, financially, materially and professionAlly. 
The University is owned and conducted by The National Normal University Co., which has a paid-up Capi- 
tal Stock of $30,000, and begins business without a dollar of debt. All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon 
have invested in the new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal oppor 

The Lebanon Western Star says: “The good old Normal bell will ring on, and more students will 
gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the common 
good. Every prominent citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to lead 
the procession.’ 

The faculty will remain the same, with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and Prof. R’ H Holbrook 
will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of Trustees. We are confident that the University has 
entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its long and creditable history 

. L, STEPHENS, M. D., Ex-Senator. C. K. HAMILTON & CO., Publish and Booksellers. 
. M. HAYNER, President Lebanon National Bank. SUEMENING & SEIKER, Notions and Fancy Goods, 
GEO. B. VANHORN, Gen. Manager of Lebanon Light & CORYELL & CO., Dry Goods and Carpets 
Fuel Co. REV. W. F. SILV EUS, Past Femi sland Church, 
F. M. CUNNINGHAM Probate Judge J. P. SCOTT, D, D., Pastor Pret yterian Church. 
H, 1, FISHER, Editor Western Siar-Gazette. J. M, OGLESBY, Cashier Lebanon National Bank 
W.S. DIL ATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial P. V. BONE, Ass’ t Cashier Lebanot National Bank. 

District Ohio. ire PORTE R, Pastor Methodist r p pal Church. 

G. W. STANLEY, Attorney, B. H. BLAIR, M. D. THOMAS S17 AR RY, P. M. 

MRS. M. E. BOWKER, Miiliner. ). E. KRATZER, Photographer. W. E. SABIN, Plumber. 

A. W. MARDIS, M. D. FRED & HYMAN, — C.S. KO: GL in Baker 

ED. §. CONKIN. S.S. SCOVILLE, M. M. CALLAWAY & SONS, Clothiers 
GEORGE W, PERRY, Baker. j.N OSWALD, * an J. H. LUDLUM & SON, Grocers. 
AL. BRANT, Livery. V. GILBERT THOMPSON ,Attorney C. P. MARCH, Merchant Tailor 
REIF BROS., Butchers. LOT bag 7, Attorney-at ‘Law DR. E. C. SEARS, Dentist 

DR. F, H. FROST , Druggist. WM. C. LEWIS, Merchant 


For full ladocmation, address (Catalogue free.) 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 
AWA 
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Blank Order Book : wezssrer’s 
INTERNATIONAL 


Nom from Cover eo’ DICTIONARY 


4 Grand Educator 





On Treasurer of School District. 





In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 





Successor of the 
‘Unabridged,’ 
Ten years were spent in 
evising, 100 editors em- 
ployed, and over $300,000 

expended 


. 
Every Person who 
reads and writes should 
wn this Dictionary. It 
quickly and cerrectly an- 
| swers the questions con- 
tantly arising concerning 
words their history, 
spelling, pronunciation, 
a meaning, etc. 

A Library in Itself. it also gives ina 
form convenient for ready reference the facts often 
wanted concerning eminent persons, ancient and 
modern; noted ficti 8 persons and places; the 
countrie , cities, towns, and natural features of the 
globe; translation of f reign qué tations, words, 

and proverb + OLC., ¢ 


This Work is In etn: able in the house- 
ld, and to the teach cholar, professional man 
poe self-educator 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 
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Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 

J. FP. McCASEHKEY, 


Lancaster, Pa. Sold by A 


G. & C.Merriam Co. 
ae The Pennsylvania District Register Springfield, 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 : 

by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting | 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, gg-Send for free prospectus contain- 
ing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. laced Eat RG 


PY VYYYC824404 02 Ueqroror 


a@-Do not bny cheay tog 
reprints of anc ient edi tions. 
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For the Best Books 


In greatest variety, at lowest prices, consult the American Book 
Company. They make no extra charge for delivery—no “ Mailing Price.”’ 
They deliver their books prepaid to any address on receipt of List prices. 
Following are some of their 


NEWEST BOOKS 
Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis 


By Dr. Harper, President University of Chicago; and James Wallace, A. M., Macalester College, St. 

Paul, Minn. 575 pages; maps, diagrams and pictorial illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. Possesses many 

ogg of especial value to students of Xenophon, besides embodying all those features which have made 
r. Harper’s Inductive Classical Series so popular and successful. 


An Inductive Greek Primer 


By Dr: Harper, President University of Chicago; and Clarence F. Castle, Ph. D., University of Chicago+ 
128 advance pages now ready, and the complete book will be issued this month. 





Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 
By thesame authors. 12mo, cloth. .75. Issued August 1, 1893. Just adopted by the Hughes High 


School and the Woodward High School, Cincinnati. Unanimously commended by College professors 
and instructors in our best schools. 


Harper and Miller's Vergil’s Aeneid 


Six Books, Notes and Vocabulary, beautifully illustrated’. . 2. 2s... see te ete $1.2 
The works above mentioned are the latest additions to Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classica 
Series. Other volumes are in preparation. e 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book 


Revised, with additions and corrections, from Rev. J. A. Spencer’s American edition, by James E. 
Mulholland, late Professor of Languages in R. C. High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and formerly Princi- 





pal of St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 12mo, cloth, 416 oo eae ene $1.00 
English Classics for Schools 
A new series, containing the works usually read in academic and preparatory schools. Uniform bind- 


ing in boards; adequate notes; low prices, Eleven numbers now ready—others in preparation. 


Swinton’s School History of the United States 


nC INNehy NNR EOE DS GH, 5 a ce el be poe Ce aS Ribas 0: bee a bbe .90 
“One of the best and most attractive works of the kind ever produced.” —Rochester Democrat, 


Milne’s High School Algebra :2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


«| know of no work that is its equal.”"—-G. M. McElroy, Dept. of Mathematics, Adrian College. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction 


Comprising books for pupils, manuals for teachers, models, colored paper, and all necessary material fo 
the study of Color, Fam and Drawing. This, the latest system of drawing for schools published, steadil 

rows in favor. It has just been adopted by Minneapolis, Minn.; Lynn, Mass.; Columbia, S. C.; Beth- 
ehem, Pa.; Long Island City, N. Y., and many other places. y 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with reference to examination and introduction ¢)r- 
dially invited. 


aa American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 





Latest Latin and Greek Texts 


Arnold’s Latin. Prose Composition 


By THomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. A., late Headmaster at Rugby. Corrected and 
revised from the first American edition. By James E. MULHOLLAND. 12mo, cloth, 


415 pages, $1.00. 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book 


By the.same author. Revised and corrected, with additions, from Dr. Spencer's 
American Edition. By JaAMEes E. MULHOLLAND. 12mo, cloth, 416 pages, $1.00. 


Dr. Arnold, the revered late Headmaster at Rugby, was the author of some of the most successful classic 
text-books ever published, chief among which were his Introduction to Latin Prose Composition and First 
and Second Latin Book. These have just been revised and corrected by James E. Mulholland. In his 
studies at the American College, Rome, Professor Mulholland acquired a thorough mastery of the Latin 
tongue, and as Principal of St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and later as Professor of 
Languages in R. C. High School, Philadelphia, he gained ample experience as an instructor. These quali- 
fications have enabled him to revise -these favorite texts in sach a way as to bring them inte accord with the 
best teachings of the day, while retaining all of those features which made the earlier editions so eminently 
successful. 


Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis 
By Dr. Harper, President University of Chicago, and James Watiacge, A. M., 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 575 pages; maps, diagrams, and pictorial 
illustrations. Cloth, 1.50. 


‘“« I do not hesitate to pronounce Harper and Wallace’s Anabasis the best edition published in this country.” 
—JoHN M. MILNE, Ph. D., Principal State Normal School, Geneseo, N. ¥ 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 


Six Books and Bucolics. By Dr. Harper, President University of Chicago, and FrRane 
J. Mitier, University of Chicago. Beautifully illustrated, g1.50. 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 


Six Books, Notes, and Vocabulary, $1.25. 
“The completest, most helpful, and most attractive school edition of the six books to be found in any lan- 
guage.”’—Epwin H. Lewis, Professor of Latin in Alfred Universtty. 


Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer 


One hundred and twenty-eight advance pages are now ready, and the complete work 
will be issued this month. 


Harper and Castle’s Greek Prose Composition 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Unanimously commended by college professors and leading instructors. Just adopied by the Hughes and 
Woodward High Schools, Cincinnati. 


DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 
NOW INCLUDES 
An Inductive Latin Primer,. . . . . . . . $1.00. { Harper and Miller’s Vergil and Bucolics.. . $1.50 
An Inductive Latin Method,. . . . . .. . 41.00. | An Inductive Greek Method, . . 1.00 


Harper & Tolman’s Cesar, ..... . 1.20. ; An Inductive Greek Primer, (In press.) 


Harper & Miller’s Vergil, . . 1.25. | Exercises in Greek Prose Composition... . — .9§. 
Harper ‘and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, $1.50 


OTHER STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar,. . . . $1.12. | Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar,. . . . $1.50 
Harkness’s Csesar—new ne edition, . « 1.20. | Coy’s Greek for Beginners, . Pig Fx st 1.00 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal,. . . . . . $1.00 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence with reference to examination 
and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHIGAGO BosTon PORTLAND, ORE, 
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| “RELIABLE CLOTHING 


- 7 


“FREASONABLE ~ PRIGES. 


~ SR RR 


Every wearer of Men’s Clothing will find 
it profitable to look at our stock of “ RELI- 


ABLE” Clothing and learn prices. None 


tof our Clothing marked with fancy prices. 


We are endeavoring to give a dollar’s value 


"| for every dollar we receive. 


( a : 
PT, a . aK~< <<“ 


IMYERS & RATHFON, 


«+ Reliable Clothiers, <« 


Bao, 12 EAST KING SITREET, 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Musie Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
aa” The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 


by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 


amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Decem be 
OL » 26th, 1893. 
Covering railroad iT Cl accommodation and meals en route 


Tickets returning direct or via Richmond and Washington 
From Philadephia $15.00, with proportionate rates from othe: 


points. 
December 28th, 1893 Three 
WASHINGTON. —~ tour to the National Capital, 
covering railroad fare and hotel accommodation, From Phil: 
delphia $11.00, with proportionate rates from other points 


OTHER TOURS. 


January 31st, 18094 February 

CALIFORNIA. 22d, 1894. Tourists travel by su 
perbly appointed tram, an exact counterpart of the Pennsy! 
vania Limited. . good nine months. 

January 30th, Feburary 13th and 27t! 

LORIDA « March 13th and 27 th. Two weeks in 1 

FL of Flowers on first four tours, while tickets for last 
are WAS to retura until May 31st, 1894. 


December 14th, 1893; Jz 

WASHINGTON » ary 18th, February 8th, ! 
1st and 22d, April rath, May 3d and 24th, 1 894 Th 
tours to the National Capital, covering railrwmad fare ar 


accommodation. 
TOURIST AGENT and CHAPERON accompany each party. 


For further information apply to Ticket Agents, or address 
Tourist Agent, 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


S.M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass. Agt. Ass't Gen. Pass. Agt 


x * * * 


The Franklin Square Song Collection 
music 


fail 


is welcomed by lovers of 
everywhere. Few 
to find in it many of their favor- 
ite songs and hymns. The brief 
sketches of song writers and his- 
tory of the origin of many favor- 
ite songs add greatly to the rare 
interest and value of the series. 
The old, unforgotten songs and 
hymns of ldhoodand youth, of 
church and home, are here; and 
the sight of them, as one turns 
the leave calls the pleasant 
associations of other dz ys, and 
Brings Old Memories Thronging Back. 
Sold Everywhers Price cents: Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 


men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper & Brothers, New York to any address. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


pers¢ ns 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in comphance with 
their request——-we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 

Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 


Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of Dist and Co my, and 
luding Nome f Tre 
Book ( tait aby Hi 


other Blanks, in- 

: , printed in good style, 
! Ore lers, $3.00, 

We haveal printing Special Order Books for Over- 

seers of the Po 01 for Road Commissioners, in Town- 

i Schoo! Districts, at same rate and in same form as 


‘ss 


hips an 
ab ve, with chang 


J. P. McCASEEY, 
MBER Pa. 


Experienced azd Successful Teachers 


for SUPERVISORY POSITIONS or PUBLIC 


WORK. 

Classes Limited—Personal 
if Desired. 

egisning Jon set tise cara 


Instruction 


Also Courses of Lessons 
Methods of lea g, | 
Sept. ist 

For terms, etc., s LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Institute 
Instructor and Author of ‘‘ Quincy Methods,’ 6332 Union 
Avenue, Englewood, Lil. +3 
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s Fo OR TEACH ERS 


School Management 


By Dr. Emerson E. Wuite. Just Issued... ..... ees tr ae ree 


“This, the latest contribution to pedagogical literature, is the result of the authors’ many year’s experience, observation, and 
study as instructor, lecturer, and writer. It is a practical and valuable treatise for teachers and all persons interested in the right 


training of the young. . 
Elements of ar neoey. 
By the same Author... . . Oe Pa ae ee oe Ae bic dg te Rie es 


A Manual for teachers which, with one exception, has been more widely read than any other pedagogical work published in 


this Country. 


Myths of Greece and Rome 
ge a a ae oe ee, Coe ei ae eS ee ee ee ees 
“A singularly fascinating book, The admirable selection of myths and the thoroughness of treatment recommend it to the 
scholar. A pure sympathetic style, abundance of illustration from the mighty literature inspired by these beautiful and ingenious 
Stories, and a series of pictorial illustrations from ancient and modern art make the book a prize to every intelligent reader.””—J. 
Remsen Bisnor, Teacher of Greek and Latin, Hughs High Schhool, Cincinnati. 


Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics. .......... . - $0.30 


Proyiding a series of schoolroam exercises of such a character and so arranged that the regular grade teacher can give all the 
drill and instruction necessary without the aid of any apparatus excepting dumb-bells. Numerous appropriate musical selections 


are given. 
Fourth Year Manual 
Wires New Course in Art Instruction... . 1 eee + ee 8 oe we ee 8 tee te ws oe 


A new manual of methods, invaluable té6 teachers of drawing 


A Schoolmaster in Literature 
With an introduction by EDWARD EGGLESTON. . . 6 4 see ee et wee ee et oe BELGO 


“ Designed principally for teachers, to serve to the end of their literary interest and culture. The idea of the collection isa 
unique one, and the collection itself is a feast whose quality will surprise many.”—New York Observer 


Physical Education in the Public Boncae 
MRR As Sa a> ay ora eae 6) oe -8 leew Fe panei e Ol” Mintel: ane ee 


“A treatise on the grace of movement which will strongly appeal to every teacher.”— Teachers’ World. 


Fisher’s Outlines - Universal waepuaes. 3 


By Geo. PARK Fister, D. D. . D, 32 historical maps. . .... kha s 620 Mae 
A clear, condensed narrative, comprising a record of political events, besides a sketch of the progress.of literature, art, and 
science from the earliest times to the present. 
? : : 
Fale’s Lights of Two Centuries 
By Dr. Epwarp Everett Hare. Fifty portraits. . . 2. 1 1 6 cee we ee eee es we SEO 


A series of biographical sketches of some of the leaders of the world’s progress 


Science, History, and Literature Primers 
Edited by Professors Huxvry, Roscug, BaLrour STEWART, and J. R. Green. Each, 3§ cents, or 
ir PEs Wyss ok eG 08 eee bw web ew 0 el 8 OOM we - + « » « $10.00 


We cordially invite correspondence on all matters pretaining to the selection and supply of school books. Circulars, Descriptive 
Lists, Introductory Terms, etc., free on request. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. No extra charge for delivery called a 


* Mailing Price. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 




















IMPORTANT BOOKS 


— FOR — 


School Libraries. 


The Astor Library of Stand Standard Literature, 


Comprising the most popular Works of Dickens, Th» ckerav, 
George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton. Cooper, Irving, Cailyle, 
Ruskin, etc. 229 volumes. Half Rus-ia binding. 75 cents 
per volume; 50 cents per vol. to schools. P stage 8 to 10 
cents additional per vol. 


STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, Byron, 
Chaucer, Campbell, Colesidge, Goldsmith, Hemany, Milton, 
Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spenser, Virgil, Wordsworh, et: 
108 volumes. Half R.ssia binding. 75 cts. per vol ; 50 cts 
per vol. toschools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional per vol 


B@ Send for our complete catalogue, giving fullinformation. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


46 East [4th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase Street, Boston 


** Dust=-Proof”’ 
School Ink=-Wells. 


The ordinary metal covered school ink wells are 
almost worthless. Ink thickens in them from dust, 
rust and evaporation. In many schools they remain 
unused. Why pay fur what you connot use? The 
** Dust-Proof”’ being a necked bottle, closed with 
a cork stopper, is both dust-proof and air tight. 

Boards of Directors should isis¢ when buying new 
School Desks that they be equipped with these wells. 
They may cost a trifle more, but they will last a life- 
time. A poor article is dear at any price. 


It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
“* Dust Proof.”” Sampks sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address 


Dust=-Proof Ink-Stand Co., 
LANCASTER, PA. 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
PLEASURE TOURS. 


f January 30th, February 13th and 27th, 
FLO IDA. March 13th and 27th. ‘Two weeks in the 
i and of Flowers on the first four tours, while tickets for last 
tour are good to return until May 31st. Special trains of _ 
man Sleeping and Dining Cars. Kate from New York $50 

from Philade!phia $48.00. Proportionate rates from other Solana. 


WASHINGTON. January 18th, February 8th, 


March rst and zed, April r2th, 
3d and 24th 


Three- day tours to the National Capital, 
oovaiing railroad fare and hotel accommodation. Kate from 
New York $13.00 and $13.50, from Philadelphia $11.00. 

TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPERON ACCOMPANY 
EACH PARTY. 

For Tickets, itineraries, and full information, spply to 
Tourist Agent, 223 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; 1196 
Rioadway, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; or 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 

S$. M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, 

Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


GEO. W. BOYD, 


Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent 


|Blank Order Book 


School District. 


s from School Officers for a 
containing Blank Orders 


and in comphance with 


On Treasurer of 


In response to inqui 
Book of convenient siz« 
upon the Treasurer 
their request- ired to furnish sech Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book. Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 

Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Huudred Orders, $2.00. 


we are prep 


Books Printed to Special Order: 

With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style. 
300k Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and tor Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at and in same form as 
above, with changes desired 


J. PF. McCASEHEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Experienced and Successful Teachers 


for SUPERVISORY POSITIONS or PUBLIC 


Same rate 


Prepared 
K. 


Classes Limited—Personal Instruction 


if Desired. 

Al»o Courses of Lessons in Angie Ae and New 
Methods of Teaching, beginning Jan. rst fay 1st and 
Sept. ist 

For terms, etc., address LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Institute 
Instructor and Author of *‘ Quincy Methods,’’ 6332 Union 
Avenue, Englewood, I! 4-3 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 
LITERATURE, Ete., wil a its 
weeks at Glens Falls, N. , 
for circulars and further par- 


THE NATIONAL 
SCIEN‘ E, ORATORY, 
Tenth Annual Session of three 
beginning July 17th, 1294. Send 
ticulars. Club agents wat 


HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Mi:lwville, Columbia Co., Penn’a,. 
State Manager for Penn’a. 8-1 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone “sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes' can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy “direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most re liable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Purachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs: also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824, 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"°enickoeceuas” 
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BEST BOTANY TEXTS 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States. 
A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of southern Virginia and Missouri. . $1.00 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. An introduction to 
structural botany. Strictest scientific accuracy 


combined with simple and direct methods . 80 


Gray’s How Plants Behave. Arn intesesting ele 
mentary work for private instruction and supple- 
mentary reading . 54 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany. The 
botany for beginners and schools . 


eiements of 
94 

Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern 
United States. Including the district east of the 
Mississippi and north of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Sixth edition . $1.62 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one vol. Com 
prising the Lessons in Botany and the Manual of 
Botany. For Colleges and Schools. . . . $2.16 


‘Tourist’s Edition ot Gray’s Manual of Botany. 
For Tourists and Botanists in Field Work. in 
answer to the many requests from botanists, the 
publishers print a special edition of Gray’s Manual 
of Botany on thin, tough paper. It is bound in 
jull leather, with limp sides, cut plush. It is in 
tended for the pocket or satchel, and will stand 
rough usage. ...... 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. Thi 
botanical text-book in most commun use in the 


high schools of the United States . . $1.80 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains. A 
Flora adapted to the mountain sections of the 
United States, to the 1ooth meridian . 


- 31.062 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western 
Botany. Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s 


Manual bound in one vol. . . $2.16 
Gray’s Structural Botany. Vol. I. of Gray’s 
Botanical Text-Book, the highest American au 
Us cae ee “% . $2.0 


Goodale’s Physiological Botany. Being Volume 
II. of Gray’s Botanical Text- Book. ‘ 


52.00 


The Botanist’s Microscope 


With two lenses. . 


- $2.00 


| Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. A charming 
book for young readers, presenting the mysteries 
of plant life in the pleasantest, clearest and simplest 
manner . ‘coe . -60 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part 1.— 
PLANTS. An excellent class-bouk, and a great 
favorite for family reading . » «+44 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany. Introducing the 
pupil at once to the study of the plants by means 
of living specimens . . $1.00 


Wood’s How to Study Plants. Thesame as the 
above work, with added chapters on Physiological 
and Systematic Botany . - $1.00 


Wood’s Object Lessonsin Botany. An intro- 
duction to the science, designed for pupils from to 
to 14 years of age. . . $1.00 

Wood’s Lessons in Botany. Revised edition 

-gO 

Wood’s American Botanist and Florist. Both 
works recently revised by Professor O. R. Wills. 
Remarkably well adapted to class instruction and 
private study . - $1.75 


Wood’s Descriptive Botany. Being the Flora 
only of the American Botanist and Florist . $1.25 


Wood’s New Class-Book of Botany. A stand- 
ard work of great merit for the student’s library. 
$2.50 
Youmans’s First Book in Botany, It recognizes 
the true basis of a knowledge of botany to be that 
familiarity with the actual characters of plants 
which can only be acquired by direct and habitual 
inspection of them . . 64 


Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. A practical 
guide to the classification of plants, with a popular 
Flora . . $1.20 


Bentley’s Physiologicol Botany. Adapted to 
American schools as a sequel to Youmans’s De- 
scriptive Botany. . . $1.20 


a Se ee ke §r.50 
With three lenses . 1.75 
Designed for use with the American Buok Company’s Botanical Text-Books. It is a neat, convenient, 


effective instrument—the best ever offered at the price. 
think anything better can be made for the money.” 


Botany Section of our List is mailed free on request. 


lished in this country. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices 


Prof. Asa Gray said of this microscope: “I do not 


It describes all the best text-books of botany pub- 
Specially favorable terms for introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 


Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Important New Books. 


School 
Management 
jy Dr. Emerson E, 


White. 
Price, Post-paid, 


$1.00. 


Ilyths of 
Greete and 


Rome 
Sy H. A. Guerber. 


Price, Post-paid. 


$1,50. 


Manual of 
School 


Gy mnastics 
3y James H. Smart, 


Price, Post-paid, 
30 cents. 


White’s New 
Course in Art 
Instruction 


Two New Manuals, 
Post-paid, each, 
50 cents, 


Swinton’s 
School History 
of the U. S. 


By Wm. Swinton. 
Price, Post-paid, 
90 cents, 


The American Book Company publish the leading America xt-Books f n . 
and College Texts is unequaled in extent, variety, j 1 les, they tanth 
new demands, in every department, their recent 
Ancient and Modern Languages, etc., etc. 


of school books. 


HAYVE just received a copy of your new book, ‘School Management,’ and I find 
it one of the most useful and practical books that has been written on the manage- 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
ment of schools. The selection of materials for moral lessons and your analysis 


a | 


of the moral elements of character and your discussion of the question of punishment are 
so attractive that I cannot lay aside the book wit! looking over every page. The 
chapter on mechanical devices will be very help! he young teacher because he will 
find something that he can make use of at once. Most writings on this subject fail to 
give any real help.”—W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Aducation, — 


“A 


found a happy medium between the greater verbosity 
Fable’ and the dry fragmentary notes of the Classical Dictionary, wit. its disenchanting 
abbreviations and labyrinth of cross-references to other The skill displayed in 
distributing and arranging the material is of the best. Apposite verses from the poets 
are embroidered through the text, which is further set off by over seventy illustrations. 
We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, or which, without being preten- 
tidus, will give the reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.” — 


New York Times, January 14, 18094. 


“a 


GARDE, Director Physical Training, Providence Publi 


VERY charming volume is Guerber’s ‘ MyTHs or GREECE AND Rome.’ It 
weaves the fables into a consecutive narrative that combines an easy and limpid 
flow with a noteworthy art of selection and condensation. The author has 
f Thomas Bulfinch in the ‘ Age of 


titles. 


AM agreeably surprised with Smart’s ‘ Manual of School Gymnastics.’ It is the 
first one dealing with physical work in public schools that can be followed by the 
teacher _wsthout a key or previous training by a special supervisor.’’-—ELLEN LE 
Schools. 


for the several grades and give full 
ut they show the principles that 


detailed information on. methods of teaching, 
and the methods pursued are based 


underlie the study and teaching of the subject, 


on these principles. 
THE FouRTH YEAR MANUAL outlines the rth year work, and presents methods 


of teaching Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawing; the Practical Application of 
Drawing in making Useful Articles; Color Lessons (illustrated by charts); Botanical 
Drawing ; Historic Ornament; Design; Model and Object Drawing; and Blackboard 
Sketching. 

THE FirTH YEAR MANUAL outline sthe fifth year work. and continues and extends 
the work of the fourth year. The Illustrations of Blackboard Sketching in these books 
are beautiful specimens of engraving, and form a most attractive feature of the Mauuals. 

«* White’s New Course in Art Instruction,’ the latest and best system of Drawing 
for Schools, includes: Books 1, 2, and 3, per en, $1.00; Books 4 to 9, per dozen, 
$1.80; besides Manuals and Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Colored Paper, 
Sticks, Tablets, and all necessary material. 


cé HE BOOK, as Prof. Swinton gave it to the press twenty-two years ago, was ‘so 
modern as to make revisal of fact or method almost wholly unnecessary, and 
yet the publishers have deemed it wise to have the latest experts touch up every 


1 have its effect heightened. As a 
has been improyed at many 


T ecasi MANUALS not only outline the wor! 


map and chart, every page and paragraph, that cou 
result—a thing that rarely happens—a genuinely ¢ 
points and lowered at none.’’— Journal of Edu 


i thir 


while their list of High School 
lishing new books to meet 
rature, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
ting to the selection and supply 


They 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE, 


Please mention PANNSYLVANIA ScHOO OURNAI 
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SCIENTIFIC PENMANSHIP. 





This Writing Scale Patented May 30, 1893. 


To become a good writer, one must have a‘ true idea of correct letter forms. Such an idea can be readily obtained from the 
above mathematical scale, which presents the true height, depth, width and slant of alt letters Not new forms, but an accurate, 
tangible display of the forms already accepted in theory—not a better letter, but a better teaching of every letter—these are the 


principles upon which the system is founded 


Published in a series of six reguiar copy books, two practice pads and a teachers manual, 
Over 300 different movement cxercises taught. 

Complete set, by mail, to any a‘tdress on receipt of 60 cents. 

Special inducements offered to agents to work for the system. Address 


THE CREAMER SCIENTIFIC PENMANSHIP CO. 


Washington C. H., Ohio. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS Blank Order Book 


FOR — 


School Librari e S. On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
The Astor Library ol Standard Literature. | Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 


upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 





sy ey: the most popular Works of Dickens, Thackeray, 


George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton. Cooper, Irving, Carlyle their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Rualie, ste. 229 volumes. Half Russia vading 75 cents | Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
per volume; 50 cents per vol. to school -ostage to 10 7, . : % 
ee eeiss oa a? Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per 

¥ forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
STANDARD POETS. tached, at the following rates: 
Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, Byron, 
Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Hemans, Milton, | Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spenser, Virgil, Wordsworth, et 
108 volumes. Half Russia binding. 75 cts. per vol. ; socts Open. Book Containing Three 
per vol. toschools. Postage 8 to ro cts. additional per vol 


Hundred Orders, $2.00. 





Re Send for our complete catalogue, giving full information 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, Books Printed to Special Order: 


46 East 14th Street, New York. With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in 


clud ling Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style 
100 Pure aanse Street, Boston « Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 


“WwW e have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 


oe “ Dust- Proof 99 = gee Pay ten same rate and in same form as 
J. P. McCASKEY, 
School Ink=-Wells. Lancaster, Pa. 


almost worthless. ‘Ink thickens in them ‘rom dust, | EXD@Fienced and Successful Teachers 


rust and evaporation. In many schools they remain 
Seca ae ae tee hd oF noe pe ree Prepared for SUPERVISORY POSITIONS or PUBLIC 


“‘ Dust-Proof”’ being a necked bottle, closed with aT RS p 
a cork stopper, is both dust-proof and air-tight. Classes Limited Personal Instruction 
if Desired. 


Boards of Directors should imsis¢ when buying new 


School Desks that they be equipped with these wells. Also Courses of Lessons in Psychology and New 

They may cost a trifle more, but they will last a life a ag { Peaching, beginning Jan. rst, May tt and 

time. A poor article is dear at any price | _ For terms, ete., address LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Institute 
° ° structo in Autho a sy WV ods,”’ H 

It will pay in money and temper to throw away the homie Aho Bowery co ey Saad” Ce ap 


old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
** Dust-Proof.”” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of ! ; 
ten (10) cents. Address Full sets of Pennsylvania School Jour- 


nal—4l1 volumes—can be had at low rate 
Dust-Proof Ink-Stand Co., by addressing the office of publication 


LANCASTER, PA. at Lancaster, Pa. 
































NOTABLE BooKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words | 
and Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to facili- 
tate the expression of ideas and assist in literary composition. 
New Ediuon. Revised and enlarg-d by the author's son, J. | 
L. Rocer. Crown, 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, index, | 
_ $4.00. 

Irving (Washington)Complete Works. 
Popular revised edition vols., 12mo, $3.00; library edition, 
cloth, gilt top, $10.00, half calf $16.00 

Mer Majesty’s Tower, By W. HEPWORTH 
DIXUN. New edition, complete in one volume. A history 
of the Tower of London, from the seventh London edition, with 
47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf $4.00. 

Dickens’ Cowplete Worke, A new edition 
from new large faced type, well leaded. 15 Volume Edition, 
Cloth, $18.75; gilt top, $22.50; half calf, $37.50 and $45.00. 
30 Volume kdition. 799 full puge illustrations, cloth, $40.00; 
half cali, $80.00; half levant, $110.00. Vols. in cloth binding 
sold sepa ately. 


Special terms to Teachers and Reading Circiles. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


Sénd for our complete « 


A Century of 
Selected and arranged 
$1.50; half calf, £3.00 

1.es Miserables ICTOR HUGO. Itustrated 
edition 162 full page iilustr ‘ l'ranslated by Isapet F. 
HaprGcoop. 12mo, cloth, gilt t vols, $7.50; half calf extra, 
$1s.co: half crushed n half crushed levant, 
$20.00 

Popular edition in one volume, 12mo, $ 

A Hislory of France. By 
member of the Fren ica ny \bridged and translated 
from the seventeenth | ‘ ion, by Mrs. M. Carey, with 
an introductory notice a tinuation to the vear 1289, by 
J. FRANKLIN JAMeson ssor of History in Brown 
University. With 13 e In one vol,, 
12mo0, cloth, $2.00; half 

A book widely esire 
students and general readers 

“Of all the 
probably the best.’’—£. 
Cornell Universit; 


American Literature. 
HUNTINGTON SMiru. Cloth 12mo, 


By V 


VICTOR DURDY, 


naps 
; 


ileges and libraries, 


short summarie rench 


Anpraw D, 


History, this is 
Wuire, 


giving full information, 


46 E. 14th Street, New York. 
100 Parchase Street, Boston, 


ttalogue 
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Disputes Prevented Between Parents and 
Teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Free Text~Book Record. 


Essential Aid to Teacher and Secretary 
in Keeping the Necessary Accounts 
in Proper Form. 


This Convenient and Complete Free Text-Book 
Record was prepared by City Supt. R. D. Crawford, | 
of Titusville, and Co, Supt. H. M. Putnam, of War- 
ren County. It has been used in the schools under 
their direction and elsewhere, and has given the 
best of satisfaction. Supt. Crawford, after the 
fullest test of its practical value in the schools of 
Titusville, which are rated among the best in the 
State, says of it: ** We have not had the least trouble 
with our books, and have had no disputes with 
Parents about Supplies. The Best Thing 
about the Record is that it secures a Definite 
Understanding between Parent and Teacher— 
each having a complete list of books supplied to the 
pupil, the possibility of dispute is thus prevented.”’ 

The Summary is Complete. The Secretary’s | 
account with the Teacher on one side and the Teach- 
er’s final statement on the other side of the same leaf, 
of ample size and conveniently ruled. makes it so 
that the leaf when removed and filed contains a 
Complete Record of the Entire Year's 
business, without the necessity of the Secretary’s 
making a copy in his book. The Blanks being per- 
forated and having a good margin, can 
readily be removed and pasted into the Secretary’s 
book by this edge. The paper is of excellent quality; 
the book of convenient size and in heavy Manilla 
binding. Free Text-Books being now supplied in 
all the School Districts of the State, this Free Text- 
Book Record will aid greatly in keeping the Neces- 
sary Accounts of both the Teacher and the Sec- 
retary in proper form. 

Price, by mail, to any address, $1.00; twelve 
copies, by express, 89.00. Address 





J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


_ GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"°enexsettie” 
‘¢ Dust=-Proof’”’ 
School Ink=Wells. 


The ordinary metal covered school ink wells are 
almost worthless. Ink thickens in them from dust, 
rust and evaporation. In many schools they remain 
unused. Why pay for what you connot use? The 
** Dust-Proof’”’ being a necked bottle, closed with 
a cork stopper, is both dust-proof and air-tight. 

3oards of Directors should ##sis¢ when buying new 
School Desks that they 2 equipped with these wells. 
They may cost a trifle more, but they will last a life- 
time. A poor article is dear at any price. 

It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
wells now in use, and replace them with the 
** Dust Proof.’”’ Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address 


Dust=Proof Ink=Stand Co., 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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LABORATORY STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 

By Le Roy C. Coorery, Pu., D.; Professor of 
Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. Clo. 
Hlustrated. Just out... 2 aie. 2s ooh 

One hundred and fifty-one experiments devoted 
to fundamental facts and principles in elementary 
1) i i} Chemistry. They have been carefully selected with 
iy fl \ a view to cultivating in students habits of making 
Misi ame ed exhaustive observations, and the power of giving 





clear and accurate descriptions. Following a state- 
ment of the odject of each experiment are very 
specific directions for the work, given in order to secure the proper conditions in the 
experiment; the result is then left to be detected by the student and stated in his 
own words. These studies can be used in connection with any course in elementary 
general Chemistry. 

RECENT ISSUES 


Authoritative —reliable—helpful—thoroughly modern 
APGAR’S TREES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES..........-... $1.00 


Furnishes a complete key to the wild and cultivated trees found east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the southern boundary of Virginia and Missouri. 


OD dl cc 5 0 Ole wee 6 < 0 46 6 oes me $1.20 
Embracing the results of the most recent researches in the several departments of Natural Philosophy. 
ARMSTRONG AND NORTON’S LABORATORY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY..... -50 


There is a clearness about it that every student will appreciate.—L. H. Laupy, Ph. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, School of Mines, Columbia College. 


WINSLOW'S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE... . - ©... - eee enn we nnes 60 


This work supplies a need which has long been felt for a book which should deal with the essential ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture in clear, concise language. Prof. Winslow has given us the clear wheat 
without chaff —Cuas. W. Harcu, M. S., /n charge of the Department of Scientific Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, Hampton Normal aud Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


STANDARD TEXTS 
In Botany’; By Gray, Wood, Coulter, | In Physics; By Ganot, Trowbridge, 


Youmans, etc. Cooley, and Steele. 

In Astronomy; 3By Lockyer, Bowen, and | In Zoology ; By Holder, Morse, Nichol- 
Kiddle. / son, Hooker, and Tenney. 

In Chemistry; By Cooley, Youmans, | In Physiology; Authorized Series, Eclec- 
Eliot and Storer, Clarke, and Roscoe. | tic Series, Pathfinder Series, Union 

In Geology ; By Dana, Le Conte, Geikie, | Series. All endorsed by the W. C. 
and Nicholson. ‘fa > 


STEELE’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special terms for first supplies. Science Section of our Descrip- 
tive List free on request. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON : PORTLAND, ORE. 
Please mention PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











Important Notice. 


[OOK +E AROUGH+THE+INDEX. | wo secretaries. ‘Tie Suomi of the. New. Board 


Pe, SP rea should report Al ONCE to their respective County Superin- 

End of Forty-*econd Volume.—The present issue {| tendents the organization of their Boards ; that is, who has been 
ends our Forty-Second Volume. May 7he_/ournad not hope for elected President, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
an increased Subscription list upon the volume which opens with the fost-office address of each of these officers. The 
next month with the July No.? We shall try to give both County Superintendent will report these 4:ems to the Depart- 
Teacher and Director full value on investment. If the School ment of Public Instruction, and the name cf the Secretary will 
Director does not wish to keep his copy of Zhe Yourna/, he be entered upon the subscription list of 7ae Journal, which 


can benefit the nearest school by sending it to the teacher. will be mailed to his address during the ensuing year, free of 


cost to the Board. 
eR ee ee PFET Renew Subscription,—We shall regard it a favor if 
— those of our subscribers who wish 7he Yourna/ continued to 
Subscription Blank. their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
a wise » Subserip- the printed mailing list . 
Will the Sec retary please use the Su age I Last No. of School Year.—The present (June) issue 
tion Blank enclosed in this issue for his com- | completes the current volume. The 43d volume will begin 
venience in ordering Subscription for his | with the JulyNo. Each subscriber whose cupy is dated “Ju 


o o4” will please rene ubscription if it is desired that 7%¢ 
Board of Directors ? Journal shall be continued. When renewals are made thus 
-—— promptly, the mame of the subscriber is not taken from oi 
. ‘ printed mailing list. There is less risk of error, aud 7%¢ 
“TJun94.” Watch Your Credits. : Jun94,” roe is continued fi : th to month without any break 
in the subscription 
We credit money received by placing against the subscribers’ July ell Our issue for July, the first numbe: of 
names the date to which they have paid for The Journal, the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of thas 
“Jun94” means Expires with June 189%. When you month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
send money, the next number, or the next but one, should have newly-elected Secretaries of School Boardsymay be as full and 
the figures after your name changed. If this is not done, write complete as possible. The Secretaries will ,.case report the 
immediately and tell us how much money you sent, the day | new organizations of their Boards at oncé to the Department 
when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders, of Common Schools, through their respective Courty Superin- 
registered letters, and drafts, afford a ready means of sending tendents, in order that there may be no delay in mailing 7he 
money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. Money in Journal to each officer entitled te receive it. 
ordinary letters is at the risk of the sender. See the Index.—The attention of the reader is called to 
4a” Please renew subscription as soon as the new the Index found at the beginning of this issue. It gives the 
Board is organized, and send us, on the blank form enclosed in variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. The 
this number, the name and post-office address of each member Journal aims to be a reflex of the most progressive educational 
of your Board, so wnat the first issue of the next volume—be- | sentiment of the time; it presents the live educational questions 
ginning with on <4 Number—may be sent you promptly and | of the day; and so far as may be, will aid whatever measures 
without delay. € now prepay all postage. | promise to advance the interests of the great work which has 
Make Postal Money Gaders to Penn'a School Fournad | oon so largely confided to the Teachers and Directors of the 
in all cases payable in Lancaster, wot at Harrisburg. | State. 
Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid my ote to the Department.—W i)! the Secretary of 
, each School Board, who is continued in office for the new school 





3 bess ee St aE year, please report at once the new organization of the Board 
Full sets of Pennsylvania School Jour- | to the County Sinetiet ident, that it may be known at once to 


nal—42 volumes—can be had at low rate | 2 eee of Public Instruction at Harrisburg? | The 
Ps : : ol Journal can then be continued promptly to the Secre- 
by addressing the office of publication tary; or, in case of a change in this office, will the old Secre- 


at Lancaster, Pa. tary please suggest this action to his successor? 





Fiffeen-Cent Reading Matfer. The Riverside Liferafure Series. 


Seventy-four numbers already published, containing COMPLETE MASTERPIECES from the writings of the greatest 
American and English authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Kiograph cal and Historical Sketches and Notes 
adapted for use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools. Regular Single Number, 15 Cts. Each, Net. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


-: ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BRADFORD, PENNA.:- 


Nos. 47, 48. SCUDDER’S FABLES AND FOLK STORIBS. Fourth Grade. 
Nos. 17,18. HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOKE.* Fifth Grade. 
Nos. 28, 36. BURROUGHS’S BIRDS AND BEES, 
AND SHARP EYES. Sixth Grade. 
Nos. '7,8,9. HAWTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORY. Sixth Grade. 
No. 11. LONGFELLOW’S CHILDREN’S HOUR, ETC. Seventh Grade, 
Nos. 13,14. LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA. Seventh Grade, 
No. 4. WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND, AMONG THE 
HILLS, AND SONGS OF LABOR.t Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
Nos. 19,20. FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.’ Bighth and Ninth Grades. 
No. 1. LONOFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. |} Eighth and Ninth Grades. 


No. 2 LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
MILES STANDISH. } Eighth and Ninth Grades. 


*These books are also bound in one volume, in cloth covers, at 40 cents each, we? 
+These books are also bound in one volume, in cloth covers, at 45 cents, #7. 
These books are also bound in one volume, in cloth covers, at 25 cents each, we/ 


Hovucuron, Mirruin & Co. are tse only authorized pub ishers of the works of LoncretLow, WHITTIER, Lowa, HOLMEs, 
Emerson, THoREAU and Hawtuorne. Adi editions which lack the imprint or authorizatiou of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
are issued without the consent and conirary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs 


A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each of the 62 Regular Numbers, and 12 Extra Numbers of the River- 
side Literature Series, wiil be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &« COMPANY. 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago, 
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The American System of 


Graceful 





An entirely new series, 
in Six Numbers. Price, 
per dozen, $1.00. 


The first writing books published, pre- 
senting a series of graceful, pleasing, 
perfectly executed vertical script forms. 


ADVANTAGES OF VERTICAL WRITING: 


It allows the pupils to sit in a natural position, namely, 
fronting the desk. 


‘Both eyes are exercised equally, thus minimizing the 


chances of injury. The hand is not cramped as in sloping 
writing. 


The writing is more legible. 
It preserves characteristics of individual style. 
It is more easily learned. 


It requires from thirty to forty per cent. less space than 
slanting writing. 

It can be written more quickly and with less labor. 

Since vertical writing requires less time, less labor, and less 
space, it demands less material, and hence costs less than 
other systems. 


It removes causes of disorder in the schoolroom, as the 
position of the pupils does not favor sprawling upon the 


-_ desk and interference. 


Teachers who recognize the advantages of Vertical Writing can 
now give it a trial in their classes under the most. favorable con- 
ditions by using THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. Circular, with 
specimen copy lines of the new script, free on request. Books 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 
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